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Difiourfes concerning Government. By Algernon Sydney.. With 
his Letters, Trial, Apology, and fome Memoirs of his Life, 
gto. 11. 1s. Millar. 


F all the Writers who have nobly exercifed their pens in 
defence of the juft and ineftimable liberties of mankind, 
none have been more univerfally admired than the celebrated 
Sydney. Without detracting from his merit, however, it may 
be prefumed, that his fame has acquired no inconfiderable addi- 
tion from the circumftance of his having fallen a victim to a bar- 
barous, unjuft, and illegal fentence. When we confider the 
deplorable fate which thefe Difcourfes drew upon their Author, 
even Envy points. her finger at its beauties only, and we mix 
pity with admiration. | 
It is not the leaft recommendation of thefe excellent tra&s, 
that they feem to flow warm from the heart of a man who ex- 
prefled his genuine feelings; and from what we can colleé of 
his chara&ter and difpofition, we may, in juftice to his memory, 
prefume, that had he lived, his conduét would not, like that of 
many others, have falfified the principles he profefled. 


In truth, it has been rather difadvantageous to the caufe of 
public Freedom, that the moft zealous Enthufiafts for Liberty, 
have, when poflefled of power, ufed it with the moft arbitrary 
and tyrannical licence. How many, under the mafk of patriot- 
ifm, have concealed an arrogant, ambitious, unfeeling, turbu- 
lent, overbearing fpirit! And, with all their clamourous pre- 
tences for public welfare, have only laboured to fecure their owa 
independence, and to exercife that unbounded dominion them- 
felyves, which they have oppofed in others. Yet the multitude 
will ever follow thefe fedu@ive Leaders, and with blind at- 
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tachment, give their hands and hearts to the man who talks bold. 
Jy, and acts rafhly. 


It meft be admitted, neverthelefs, that even thefe Pfeudo-P3- 
triots have fomctimes been the inftruments of good which the 
never intended. Society is fo conftituted, that the frailties, nay, 
even the vices of individuals, are often productive of unexpected 
benefits to the whole: ‘and the prefent generation derives many 
valuable privileges trom the hypocrify, ambition, cruelty, and 
ufurpation of. many popular Leaders in the laft century. : 


It happened at that time, as it generally falls out in fuch mi- 
ferable contefts, that they who had the beft intentions towards 
public good, had too ‘much virtue and moderation to run thofe 
dangerous lengths, which introduced fuch difmal fcenes of anar- 
chy and diftrefs. Had their wifhes and counfels prevailed, how- 
ever, the fame or better ends might have been attained, without 
rifking thofe dreadful revolutions to which the nation was fo 
long expofed, till it was happily fettled by our glorious De- 
liverer. . 

It muft be remembered, to the honour of the gallant Sydney, 
that he ever remained fteadfaft to the principles of Freedom, 
and ftrenuoufly oppofed the ufurpation of Cromwell, though 
might, no doubt, by his acquiefcence have been admitted to 
{hare no {mall degree of power with the Ufurper, who had toa 
much policy not to court the adherence of aman of fuch fpirit 
and abilities. 


This admirable Writer,.and magnanimous Patriot, might 
have experienced better fortune, had his vaft courage been tems 
pered with a due portion of difcretion. But the natural impe- 
tuofity of his temper was increafed by the enthufiafm of the 
times; which, though they improved many excellent virtues, 
did likewife aggravate many capital defects: an inconvenience 
that, in fome degree, will ever be felt, when occadions arife 
which ftrongly agitate the paffions, ? 


As thefe Difcourfes concerning Government are fo welt 
known, it will be needlefs to expatiate on their merit, or to fet 
forth the fcope and defign of the Writer. Our animadverfions 
therefore will be confined to what is new and curious in the pre- 
fernt edition, which is much improved and enlarged. 


Prefixed to the Difcourfes we find, the Preface to the firft Edi- 
tion, which was written by J. Toland, and the Memoirs of 4. 
Sydney; we next meet with a Colleétion of Letters of Algernon 
Sydney, taken from the Sydney Papers. Thete are followed by Let- 
ters of A: Sydney to Henry Saville, Ambaffador in France. Next 
in order comes the Trial of A. Sydney. And laftly, the Apology of 
4, Sydney in the Hour of bis Death, If the Preface, the 
Memiirs; 
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Memoirs, and the Apology, are excepted, thefe picces are to be 
found in no other edition. 

But the prefent edition is ptincipaliy diftinguifhed by many 
choice and valuable Notesj' ‘which are added to i:luftrate the fe- 
veral pieces above enumerated. ‘Thefe annotations afford abun- 
dant proofs of the Editor’s extenfive reading ; and the very per- 
tinent obfervations which he occafionally makes, tinconteftibl 
fhew him’ to’be an honeft and zealous Advocate for the religi- - 
ous and civil rights of mankind. Indeed, he may be thought 
by fome, to breath rather too much of ‘his'Author’s enthufiafm ; ’ 
but though their difpofitions appear fomewhat congenial, yet 
we may conclude from many traces of .candour and moderation, 
that our Editor’s enthufiafm is foftened by a peculiar benevolence 
and philanthropy. © From:feveral very fingular marks and figna- 
tures interfperfed throughout the work, we can more than con-— 
jecture to whom the! public is indebted for the improvements in’ 
this volume. “But why fhould:we hefitate to acquaint our Read- 
ers, that this intelligent and» amiable’ character, is 
Hots ! : 


Among other advantages attending the Notes, we may reckon 
that of their preferving the’'memory of many gallant Patriots, 
and good ‘Writers, who are not generally known, and who ne- 
verthelefs' deferve to be gratefully remembered. Of. this kind.is 
the following, which givées.an account of Henry Neville, who 
with A. Sydney, and feveral’ others, was of the Council. of 
State, eftablithed foop aiter the refignation of Richard. . 


‘ Henry. Neville, fecond fogjof Sir Henry Neville of Billing- 
beare in Berks, was educated at Oxford, in.the beginning of! 
the Civil Wars he travelled into Italy and other countries, 
whereby he advanced himfelf much as to the: knowlege of mo- 
dern languages and men; and\.returning, in 1§45;) or there- 
abouts, became Recruiter in the Long Parliament for Abing-» 
don in Berkfhire, at which time he was very intimate: with 
Harry Marten, Thomas Chaloner, ‘Thomas Scot, James Hur- 
rington, and other zealous Commonwealth’s-men. In Novem- 
ber 1651, he was elected .one of the Council of State, being 
then a Favourite of Oliver’s; but when he: faw that perfon 
gaped-after the government by a fingle perfon, heleft him, was’ 
out of his favour, and acted little during his government. In 
1658, he was elected Burgefs, for Reading, toderve in Richard’s 
Parliament ;..and when that perfon was depofed, and the Long » 
Parliament fhortly after reftored, he was again elected one of » 
the Council of State. He. was a great Rota-man, was one of 
‘the chief perfons of James Harrington’s club of Common- 
wealth’s-men, to inftil their, principles into others; he bein 
efteemed to be a man of good parts, and a well-bred Gentle- 
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man. At the appearance of ** The Commonwealth, of Ocex- 
na,” it was greedily bought up, and coming into the hands of’ 
‘Thomas Hobbes of Malmefbury, he would often fay, that Harry 
Neville had a finger in that pye; and thofe that knew them: 
both were of the fame opinion. By that book, and both their 
fmart difcourfes and inculcations daily in coffee-houfes, they 
obtained many Profelytes. In 1659, in the beginning of Mi- 
chaelmas Term, they had every night a meeting at the then 
Turk’s-head in New Palace-yard, Weftminfter, called Mills’s 
coffee-houfe, to which place their Difciples and. Virtuofi would 
commonly repair: and their difcourfes about Government, and. 
ordering of a Commonwealth, were the moft ingenious and 
fmart that ever were heard, the arguments in the Parliament 
Houfe being but flat to thofe. ‘They. had a: balloting box, and 
balloted how things fhould be carried, by way of Tentamens; 
which not being ufed or known in England before, on that ac- 
count, the room every evening was very full. Befides, the Au- 
thor and Harry Neville, who were the prime men of this club, 
were Cyriac Skinner, a Merchant’s fon of London, an ingeni- 
ous young Gentleman, and Scholar to John Milton, which 
Skiriner fometimes held the chair; Major John Wildman, 
Charles W olfeley of Staffordthire, Roger Coke, William Poult- 
néy, afterwards a Knight, who fometimes held. the chair; John 
Hofkyns, Jobn Aubrey, Maximilian Pettee of ‘Tetfworth in 
Oxfordfhire, a very able man in thofe matters, and who had 
more than onee turned the Council-board of Oliver Crom- 
well; Michacl Mallet, Philip Carteret of the ifle of Guernfey, 
Francis Cradock a Merchant, Henry Ford, Major Venner, 
Thomas Marriot of Warwickfhire,; Henry Croone Phyfician,. 
Edward Bagfhaw of Chrift’Church, and Robert Wood of Lin- 
coln-college, Oxford ; James Arderne, then or foon after’ a 
Divine ; with many others; befides Auditors and Antagonifts 
of note. Dr. William Petty was a Rota-man. The doétrine 
was very taking, and the more as there was no: probability 
of the King’s return. The greateft of the Parliament-mer 
hated this defign’ of rotation or balloting, as being againft their 
power. Eight or ten were for it, of which number Harry Ne- 
ville was one, who propofed it to the Houfe, amd made it out 
to the Members thereof, that except they embraced that way of go- 
vernment they would be ruined.. The model of it was, that the 
third part of the Senate or Houfe, fhould rote out by ballot 
every year; fo that every third year the faid Senate’ would be 
wholly altered. No Magiftrate was to continue above three 
years ; and all to be chofen by ballot; than which choice no- 
thing could be irivented more fair and impartial, as ‘was then 
thought, tho’ oppofed by many for feveral reafons.:’- This club 
ef Commonwealth’s-men lafted till. about February 12, 1659+ 
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satwhich time the fecluded Members being reftored by General 
Monke, all their models vanifhed.—After the Reftoration he 
abfconded for a time; but being feized, he was among others 
jmprifoned, tho’ foon after fet at liberty.’ 


Among various publications, (the Note continues) there is.a 
curious book of his, in oétavo, intitled * Plato Redivivus, or a 
Dialogue concerning Government ; wherein, by obfervations 
drawn from other Kingdoms and States, beth ancient and mo- 
dern, an endeavour is ufed to difcover the prefent politic diftem- 
per of our own, with the remedies.’ From this book the Anno- 
tator, inthe fubfequent pages, takes occafion to make very co- 
pious extracts; and, indeed, the whole is well worthy the pe- 
sufal of every friend to Liberty. 


‘There is a paflage in the Memoirs, from.one of Sydney’s Let- 
ters, which is ftrongly defcriptive of the times in which -it was 
penned, and which might, not unaptly, be applied to.later days. 
‘ In all preceding ages,’ fays this {pisited Writer, * Parliaments 
have been the palace of our liberty; the fure defenders of the 
opprefled; they, who.could formerly bribe Kings, and keep 
the balance equal between them and the people, are now become 
inftruments of all our oppreffions, and a {word in his hand to 
deftroy us ; they themfelves led by a few interefted.perfons, who 
are willing to buy offices for themfelves, by the mifery ‘of the 
whole nation, and the blood of the moft worthy and eminent 
perfons in it. Deteftable bribes! worfe than the oaths now in 
fafhion in this mercenary Court! I mean to owe neither my 
life nor liberty to fuch meansg When the innocence of my ac- 
tions will not protect.me, I w4ll flay away till the ftorm be over- 
pafled. In fhort, where Vane, Lambert, Hafelriggé, cannot 
live in fafety, I cannot live at all.” Upon this paflage likewife 
we meet with a Note, which .is very ebfervable, and, we dare 
‘fay, new to many of our Readers. 


* Sir Henry Vane, whofe:bleod feemsto’have been demanded 
‘by the peculiar vengeance of Heaven, had been moft deeply en- 
gaged in the darkeft fcenes of the late calamities, which he car- 
ried on with infinite fubtlety and artifice, to the deception of in- 
credible numbers in the nation: and though he cunningly kept 
+imfelf from the impious Court that condemned the King, it 
was fufficiently known, that none contributed more to the bring- 
ing him thither; and after:that, none more zealously promoted 
the eftablifhment of the new Commonwealth; and his ations 
daily difcovered fo much of republican rancour, ‘that it was im- 
poflible for him to live in quiet under any refemblance of mo- 
Narchy. So, after the Reftoratioa, having been found tamper- 
dng with fome malecontents of the army and others, in order to 
taile frefh difturbances, the Peenmgent thought fit to confine 
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him: and though he with Lambert was particularly excepted in 
the Act of Indemnity, yet he found fo much favour afterwards 
from the Houfe of Commons in the fame Parliament, that they peti- 
tioned the King, in which they were joined by the Houfe of Peers, 
that he might. yet be exempted from fuffering the pains of death; to 
which, as his friends alledge, his Mayjefty confented. This was look- 
ed upon as a fufficient fecurity; yet either upon the account of 
his own behaviour, or that of his party, or fome private refent- 
ment, the prefent Houfe of Commons thought fit to addrefs the 
Kinz, to bring him, together with Colonel John Lambert, to 
their trials. Accordingly June 4th, 1662, they were both ar- 
raigned at the King’s-bench bar, before Sir Robert Fofter, Lord 
Chief Juftice, and other Judges; and Sir Henry indicted for 
imagining and compaffing the death of the King, and for tak- 
ang upon him and ufurping the Government: and Colonel Lam- 
bert for levying war againft the King in feveral parts of the 
kingdom. ‘The carriage and behaviour of Vane was very ex- 
traordinary, for being charged by the King’s Council witha 
continued feries of treafons, from the King’s murder to the Re- 
{toration, without infifting upon the rebellion, with which they 
might have begun, he abfolutely denied they had any power to 
try him, and declared, ‘* That neither the King’s death, nor 
the Members themfelves, could diflolve the Long Parliament ; 
whereof he being one, no inferiour court could call him in quef- 
tion.” —His whole behaviour was fo afluming and infolent, that 
the Court and King’s Council told him, that his own defence 
was a frefh charge againft him, and the higheft evidence of his 
inward guilt, had there not been fuch a cloud of Witnefles to 
prove the particulars. ‘The Jury, after a very fhort ftay, brought 
him in Guilty of high treafon.. Colonel Lambert’s behaviour was 
quite contrary, fu)l of fubmiffion and difcretion. He was like- 
wife condemned; but when he was to receive fentence with Sir 
Henry Vane, he was by the King’s favour reprieved at the bar, 
upon the report that the Judges had given of his fubmiffive and 
bandfome deportment at his trial: upon which he defired the 
Judges to return to his Majefty, his moft humble thanks, for his 
fo unexpecied mercy; which the Judges faid, might have been, 
and was once thought to be, extended to Sir Henry, if his forward- 
nefs, and contemptuous behaviour had not precluded the way to 
it, The Colonel was confined during life in the ifle of Guern- 
fey, where he continued a patient and difcreet prifoner for above 
thirty years.’—Archdeacon Echard and Bifhop Kennet ; as fee 
Riftorical Regifter, p. 704. 3 | 
In one of the great Sydney’s letters to Henry Saville, Am- 
baflador in France, giving an account of the proceedings of the 
Houfe of Commons, he acquaints his Correfpondent, that ¢ the 
next lgportant point likely to be purfued js, to profecute the x 
week $ 
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week’s vote, that all the forces now in England, except the trained 
bands, were kept up contrary to law; and though it was obje&ed 
that the King’s guards, and the garrifons of Portfmouth and 
other places, would be included; it was anfwered, that Kings 
governing, jufily according to law, had no need 0 of Cuftodia Corporis ; ; 
and that it was better to have no garrifons at all, than fuch as 
were commanded by Legge, Holmes, and thcir peers.’ But 
this fubject is finely illuftrated by the following Note. 


¢ Sir Robert Atkins, in his remarks on Lord Ruffel’s indiét- 
ment, wherein the attempting to /ferze and deftroy the King’s 
Lanvabene was laid as an overt aét of treafon, ** The guards, what 
guards? (afks he) what or whom does the law underftand or 
allow to be the King’s guards, for prefervation of his perfon ? 
Whom hall the Court that tried’ this noble Lord, whom fhall 
the Judges of the law, that were then prcefent, and upon their 
oaths, whom fhall they judge, or legally underftand by thefe 
cuards? They never read of them in all their law books. 
There is not any ftatutedaw that makes the Jeaft mention of any 
guards. ‘The law of England. takes no notice of any fuch 
guards 5 therefore the indi@tment is Juncert ain and void. The 
King is guarded by the fpecial protection of Almighty God, by 
whom he reigns, and whofe Vicegerent he is. He has an invi- 
fible guard, a guard of glorious angels : 


lon eget mauri jaculis, nec arcu 
‘ . . . 
Nec venenatis Gravida Sagittis 


(Crede) pharetra. 


The King is guarded by the love of his fubjeéts, the next under 
God, and the fureft guard. He is guarded by the law and the 
courts of juftice. The militia and the trained bands are his le- 
gal cuards, and the whole kingdom’s guard. ‘The very Judges 
that tried this noble Lord, were the King’s guards, and the 
kingdom’s guards; and this Lord Ruffel’s guard, againft all 
erroneous and imperfect indictments, from all falfe evidence and 
proof, from all ftrains of wit and oratory mifapplied and abufed 
by Council. What other guards are there? we know of na 
law for more. King Henry VII. of this kingdom, as hiftory 
tells us, was the frp that fet up the Band of Penfioners. Since 
this, the Yeomeén of the Guard; fince them certain armed bands, 

commonly now a-days, after the French m mode, called the King’s 
Life.guard, ride about, and. appearing with naked {words,» to the 
terror of the nation; but where is the law, where is,the autho- 
tity for them?” 


We cannot now, indeed, afk, © Where is the law? where 
is the authority for them ?’ But we have known it annually de- 
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bated,—where is the neceffity for them? Of late, however, the 
poiut, alas! feems tobe given up, and to pals in fatal filence. 


In another Letter to the fame Gentleman, Mr. Sydney gives 
an account of the proceedings of the Houfes on the bill concern- 
ing Popery. * Shaftfbury and Halifax, fays he, are eminent in 
pleading for indulgence to tender confcienced Proteftants, and 
feverity againft Papiits.’ Inthe Noses on this paflage, the Edi- 
tor has collected many excellent reflections tn favour of ‘Tolera- 
tion, from the works of Harrington, Marvell, Temple, Locke, 
&c. But that which, perhaps, has greatcft weight, is taken 
from a {peech of bifhop of Cloghers [the ingenious Dr. Ro. 
bert Clayton, as our Lditor very properly terms him] made in 
the Houfe of Lords in Tveland, Feb. 2, 17563; for omitting the 
Nicene and Athanafian Creeds out of the Liturgy, &c.—and 
which is as follows. 


“ The great Lord Bacon, in his excellent treatife on the Ad- 
vancement of Lcarning, a work that cannot fufficiently be praif- 
ed, and to which Mr. Boyle, Mr. Locke, and the great Sir Ifaac 
Newton, owe the firft rudiments of the feveral fyftems which 
they have fince carried to fo great perfeCion: in this wonderful 
treatife, wherein Lord Bacon is fhewing the deficiency of each 
{fpecies of learning, and is pointing out the errors which have 
prevented the progrefs and advancement of it, the fcience of 
‘Theology comes, among others, under his confideration, upon 
which he has this remark, which for fear of being miftaken in th 
quotation, I have written down, and fhall beg leave to read fourta) 
Lordthips. ‘* Here, therefore, 1 note this deficiency, that there 
** hath not been, to my underftancing, fufficiently enquired and 
‘¢ handled, the true limits and ufe of reafon in fpiritual things, as 
‘© a kind of divine dialect ; which for that it is not done it feem- 
“¢ eth to me a thing ufual, by pretext of true conceiving that 
<< which is revealed, to fearch and mine into that which is not 
«¢ revealed.” ‘You have now heard, my Lords, the fentiment 
of this great man, which is, that the fearching and mining into 
things not revealed, under pretence of their being contained in 
that which is revealed, is the error which he notes in the advance 
ment of Theology. Accordingly, if we enquire into the event 
and confequence of the afore-mentioned determination in the 
Council of Nice, we fhall find, that the courfe of religion was 
thereby diverted into a wrong channel; and that Chriftianity 
from thence forward, inftead of being confidered as a pradtical 
obligation, was changed into a {peculative fcience ; men’s minds 
were irritated againit one another, on account of niceties that 
were of no coniequence to religion, and the doctrine of Faiths 
crof belief in punctilios of this kind, was fo magnified and ex- 
tolied, as being neceflary to falvation, that the righteoufnefs of 
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works was entirely neglected. Polemical Divinity was intro- 


duced into religion, whereby the Church ‘was rendered, if I 


may be allowed the expreflion, literally militant, and the divine 
precept of univerjal love, which our Saviour recommended to 
his Dilciples, as his command, was changed into that of batred 
to all who would not fubfcribe.” 


Thefe fentiments carry with them their own force: and if 
any thing can give them additional ftrength, they derive it from 
the perion and character of him who utteredthem. Such a Pre- 
late is, indeed, RiGHT REVEREND ! 


Among other curious anecdotes which diftinguifhed the cha- 
racier of the brave Sydney, and which may ferve to juftify our 
opinion of his enthufiafm, we muft not omit the following ftory, 
communicated, as our Editor affures us, by Dr. Hutchefon of 
Glafgow, and frequently related by him to hisfriends. ‘* That 
during Mr. Sydney’s flay in France, one day hunting with the 
French King, and being mounted ona fine Englifh horfe, whofe 
form and fpirit caught the King’s eye, he received a meflage that 
he would pleafe to oblige the King with his horfe, at his own 
price. He anfwered, that he did not chufe to part with him. 
The King determined to have no denial; and gave orders to 
tender him money, or to feize the horfe: which being made 
known to Mr. Sydney, he inftantly took a piftol and fhot him, 
faying, ‘* That his horfe was born a free creature, had ferved a 
free man, and fhould not be maftered by a King of flaves.” 
We may reafonably conclude, that aman who fhewed fuch an 
uncomplying fpirit on fo trifling an occafion, would be inflexible 
in more material points. 


It was probably owing to the impetuofity and obftinacy of his 
difpofition, that he was at times upon ill terms with his father, the 
Earl of Leicefter, as appears by a letter from that Nobleman, 
which is penned with great good fenfe anddignity. ‘ Difufe:of 
writing, fays he, hath made it uneafy to me ;. age makes it hard ; 
and the weakne(s of ficht and hand, makes it almoft impofiible. 
This may excufe me to every body, and particularly to yous 
who have not invited me much unto it; but rather have given 
me caufe to think, that you were willing to fave me the labour 
of writing, and yourfelf the trouble of reading my letters. For 
after you had left me fick, folitary, and fad at Penfhurft; and 
that you had refolved to undertake the employment, wherein 
you have lately been ; you neither came to give a farewell, nor 
did fo much.as fend one to me, but only writ.a wrangling letter 
or two about money, &c.—lIt is true, that fince the change of 
affairs here, and of your condition there, your letters have been 
more frequent. And if [| had not thought my filence better, 
both for you and myfelf, I would have written more than once 
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or twice to you. But though for fome reafons I did forbear, { 
failed not to defire others to write unto you; and with their own 
to convey the beft advice, that my little intelligence, and weak 
julgment, could aftord.—I perceive by your letters, that you 
have been mifadvertifed. For though I meet with no effects nor 
marks of difpleafure, yet I find no fuch tokens or fruits of fa. 
vour, as may give either power or credit for thofe undertakings 
and good offices, which, perhaps, you expect of me. And now 
J am again upon the point of retiring to my poor habitation; 
having for myfelf no other defign, than to pafs the fmall re- 
mainder of my days innocently and quietly; and, if it pleafes 
God, to be gathered in peace to my fathers. And concerning 
you what to refolve in myfelf, or what to advife you, truly [ 
know not; for you muft give me leave to remember, of how 
little weight my opinions and counfels have been with you, and 
how unkindly and unfriendly you have her thofe exhorta- 
tions and admonitions, which, in much affection and kindnefs, 
I have given you upon many occafions, and in almoft every 
thing, from the higheft to the loweft, that hath concerned you: 
and this you may think fufficient to difcourage me from puttin 
my advices into the like danger. Yet fomewhat I will fay: 
and firft, I think it unfit, and, perhaps, as yet unfafe, for you 
to come into England; for, I believe, Powel hath told you, 
that he heard, when you was here, that you were likely to be 
excepted out of the general act of pardon and oblivion: and 
though I know not what you have faid or done here or there, 
yet I have feveral ways heard, that there is as ill an opinion of 
you, as of any, even of thofe that condemned the late King. 
And when I thought there was no other exception to you, than 
our being of the other party, I fpoke to the General in your 
behalf; who told me, that very ill offices had been done you; 
but he would affift you as much as juftly he could. And [ in- 
tended then alfo to fpeak to fomebody elfe; you may guefs 
whom I mean; but fince that, I have heard fuch things of you, 
that in the doubtfulnefs of their being true, no man will open 
his mouth for you. I will tell you fome paflages, and you fhalt 
do well to clear yourfelf of them. It is‘ faid, the Univerfity of 
Copenhagen brought their Album unto you, defiring you to 
write fomething therein, and that you did ‘ Scribere in Alba” 
the’e words, ; 





Manus hae Inimica Tyrannis 


Enje petit placidam fub Libertate Quietem. 


And put your name to it. This cannot choofe but be publicly 
known, if it be true. It is alfo faid, that a Minifter, who hath 
married a Lady Laurence, here at Chelfea, but now dwelling 


at Copenhagen, being there in company with you, faid, dh 
thin 
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think you were none of the late King’s Judges, nor guilty of 
his death.” Meaning our King. ‘¢ Guilty! faid you, Do you 
‘ call that guilt? Why it was the jufteft and braveft action 
« that ever was done in England, or any where.elfe.’. With 
other words to the fame effect. It is alfo faid, that you having 
heard of a defign to feize upon you, or to caufe you to be taken 
prifoner, you took notice of it to the King of Denmark himfelf, 
and faid, ¢ I hear there is adefign to feize upon me; but who 
‘js it that hath that defign? Ef? ce notre Bandit 2’ By which 
you are underftcod to mean the King. Befides this, ‘it is re- 
ported, that you have been heard to fay many fcornful.and con- 
temptuous things of the King’s perfon and tamily, which, un- 
lefs you can juftify yourfelf, will hardly be forgiven or forgot- 
ten; for fuch perfonal offences make deeper impreffions than 
public actions, either of war or treaty.” The reflections of 
this fage and venerable Peer, are unqueftionably juft; and his 
unfortunate, though giorious, fon, did, in a great meafure, no 
doubt, provoke his fate, by his intemperance of fpeech, and 
precipitancy of conduct. 


We mutt not conclude this article without taking notice of 
the fingularity of the type: itis obfervable, that all large capi- 
tals, and other diftinguifhing marks generally ufed in printing, 
are wholly rejected: An innovation which, it muft be confetl- 
ed, gives the book an air of elegant fimplicity, though, till the 
eye is accuftomed to fuch a naked appearance, the matter will 
not appear fo diftin& to an impatient Reader. nom 





Ferufalem delivered, an Heroic Poem; tranflated from the Italian 
of TorquatoTaffo. By Mr. Hoole. Continued. 


HE Chevalier de Meré has obferved, that though Homer 

neither defcribed the face nor the fhape of Helen, yet he 
has left the world perfuaded, that fhe was the greateft beauty 
on earth. Upon this principle, another French Critic has cen- 
fured that parade of defcription which Taffo makes on Armi- 
da’s appearance in the camp of the Chriftians.. ‘* Had fhe, fays 
he, captivated the whole army, and the General himfelf, by 
{peaking only a word or two, we fhould. have thought her more 
amiable. And the united charms of art and nature, ;with which 
the Poet adorns her, by no means make fo fine a piGture as ima- 
Zination is able toform.’ Now itis true, that the power of her 
perfonal charms would have received a greater eclat, had the 
carried her point without the aid of eloquence: but the French- 
man did not confider, that it was neceilary that Armida fhould 
relate 
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relate her {tory for the illuftration of the event, and that it would 
have been utterly abfurd for an army to follow a weeping girl, 
without knowing either the caufe of her grievance, or the means 
of redreffing it. Befide, we prefume there is not one Reader 
of Taflo, that would be willing to lofe a fingle line in the 
{peech of Armida. The whole of that fpeech is conducted with 


the greateft art. It is replete with the ftrongeft pathos, and the 
mott high-wrought defcription. Thus fhe addreffes herfelf to 
Godfrey : 


To thee, © mighty Chief, I fly for aid, 
An ill-ftarr'd orphan, and a helplefs maid ! 
O! let thefe tears that have thy feet bedew’d, 
Prevent th’ effufion of my guiitlefs blood! 
O! by thofe feet that tread the proud in duftt! 
By that right hand that ever helps the juft! 
By all the laurels that thy arms have won! 
By every temple in yon hallow’d town ! 
In pity grant what thou alone can’ft give; 
Reftore my crown, in fafety bid me live! 


WhenGodfrey gives her no hope of affiftance, till Jerufalem fhould 
be delivered, her complaints are in the laft degree affecting: 


Ah, wretch! did ever Heaven on one beftow 
A life fo fix’d in never-ending woe ; 
That others e’en their nature fhall torget, 
Ere I fubdue the rigour of my fate! 
Why fhould I weep, fince hopes no more remain, 
And prayers affail the human breaft in vain? 
Or will my favage foe his ears incline 
‘Yo prayers that fail to move a breatt like thine? 
Yet think not that my words thy heart accufe, 
Whofe firm refolves fo fmall an aid refufe. 
Heav'n I accufe, from thence my forrows flow : 
Heav’n fteels thy heart againft a virgin’s woe! 
Not thou, O Chief! but fate this aid denies :— 
Then let me view no more the hated fkies. 

~ Was’t not enough to lofe (relentlefs doom !) 
My tender parents in their early bloom ? 
But, exil’d, muft I lead a wandering life, | 
Or fall a vaétim tothe murderer's knife ? 
Since the chafte laws, by which our fex is tied, 
Amid your camp forbid me to refide, 
Where fhall Ifly? What friendly powers engage? 
How fave my perfon from the tyrant's rage? 


The appoaraticr which the Poet gives her, after this f{peech, 
is extremely ftriking, and the Tranflator has done it juftice: 
__. She ceas‘d, and turn'd afide with regal grace, 
A generous ardor kindling in her face : 
Difdain and forrow feem her breaft.to rend, 
While from her eyes the copious tears defcend, 
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And trickling down her lovely vifage run, 

Like lucid pearls tranfparent to the fun! 

O’er her fair cheeks the cryftal moifture flows, 
Where lillies ming'e with the neighbouring rofe. 


With refpect to the defcription of her perfon (the other cir- 
cumftance to which the Critic objets) we doubt whether ever 


ymagination could form a finer picture : 


Not Argos, Cyprus, or the Delian coat 
Could e’er a form, or mien, fo lovely boaft, 
Now tho’ her fnowy veil, half hid from fight, 
Her golden locks diffufe a doubtful light; 

And now, unveil'd, in open view fhe ew’: 
So Phoebus glimmers thro’ a fleecy cloud, 

So from the cloud again redeems his ray, 

And fheds new glories on the face of day. 

Jn wavy curls her lovely treffes flow, 

And catch new graces as the zephyrs blow. 
Declin’d on earth, her modett look denies, 

To thew the ftarry luftre of her eyes: 
O’er her fair face a refy bloom is ts read, 

And ftains her iv’ry fkin with lovely red, 
Soft-breathing {weets her opening lips difclofe; 
The native odours of the budding rofe! 

Her bofom bare difplays its {nowy charms, 
Where Cupid frames, and points his fiery arms. 
Her fmooth and {welling breafts are part reveal'd. 
And part beneath her envious véft conceal’d. 


The circumftance of Cupid’s pointing his darts on Armida’s be- 
fom, is not fo extraordinary, becaufe it is eafily imagined ; but 
where the Poet obferves, that thofe darts were rendered more 
powerful by being tempered in pity, the thought is artful and 
ingenious : | 

In pity’s flame fhe tempers Cupid's dart, 

To pierce the Warrior’s untefifting heart. 


We cannot, however, approve of Armida’s introducing a fimile 
when fhe is relating the circumftances of her diftrefs. We are 
Not to expect abftracted, or comparative, thinking, in a mind 
depreft with forrow: 


And as my tardy feet their courfe purfu'd, 

With longing looks my lov'd, loft home I view’d. 
So feems a fhip by fudden tempetts toft, 

And torn unwilling from it; friendly coaft. 


It is not eafy to determine whether Taflo excelsmore in de-: 
{cribing the horrors of the martial combat, or in painting the 
tender paffion of love. “He was himfelf well acquainted with« 
both, and from his own experience he undoubtedly derived much 
of this excellence. The engagement between Tancred and 
ue Argantes, 
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Argantes, in the fixth book, is defcribed with great variety and 


ftrength of colouring. Probability, indeed, fometimes receives 


a wound from the ftrokes of his Heroes, but, perhaps, on fuch 
occafions a feeble exaétnefs would have a worfe effe& than the 
tranfgreffion of truth. In the affairs of love, however, he is fo 
far from: lofing fight of nature, that the paffion lives, and 
breathes, ‘and fpeaks in every trait he gives of it. Behold it in 
Erminia, when fhe fees her beloved Taricred engaged with Ar. 
gantes : 


Join’d to the regal palace rais’d on high, 
There flood a caftie to the rampart: nigh; 
Whofe lofty head the profpe& wide commands, 
The plain, the mountain, and the Chriftian bands : 
There, fromthe early beams of morning light, 
Till rifing thaces obfcure the world in night, 
She fits, and fixing on the camp her eyes, 
She communes with her thoughts, and vents her fighs.~ 
From thence fhe view'd the fight with beating heart; 
And faw expos’d her foul’s far dearer part : 
There, fill’d with terror, and diftracting care, 
She watch’d the various progrefs of the war; 
And when the Pagan rajs’d aloft his fteel, 
She feem’d‘herfélf, the threatening {troke to feel. 
But when the virgimheard, fome future day’ : 
Was dettin’d to decide th’,unfinifh'd fray, 
Cold fear in,all her veins. congeal'd the, blood, 
Sighs heav'd her breaft, her eyes with forrow flow'd, 
And o’¢r her face a pallid hue was {pread, 
While evéry fenfe’was loft‘in anxious dread: 
A thovfand horrid thowghts her foul divin’d ; 
Jn fleep a thoufand phantoms fill’d her mind’: 
Oft,:in-her'dreams, the nach lov'd Warrior lies: 
All gafh'd and bleeding ; oft, with feeble cries, 
Ynvokes her aid; then, flarting from her-reft, 
‘fears bathe hex cheeks, and trickle down her breaft. — 


When, confiding in her fkill in herbs, fhe determines to efcape/ 
out of Jerufalem, and fly to the,Chriftian’s camp, to cure her 
Tancred’s wounds, how naturally does her love flatter her ! 


O think what tranfports muft thy bofom feel, 
Thy Tancred’s wounds, with lenient hand to heal. 
His health now lott, thy care fhall then retrieve, 
Life’s welcome gift from thee he fhall receive. 
Thou foalt with him in every glory fhare, 

And port be thine of all bis fame in war: 


Then thall he clafp thee to his gré$fful breaft.—— : 

In attempting to execute her purpofe, fhe is difcovered bya. 
paity of Cliriftians, who, feeing her in Clorinda’s armour, which 
dhe had borrowed to facilitate her efcape, purfue her. She flies, 
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and the next morning finds herfelf in a fcene of paftoral life. 
This affords the Poet an opportunity of indulging himfclf in 
rural defcription, to which his various talents feem no lefs adapt- 
ed than to the fublimer efforts of the heroic Mufe: 


But foon her plaints are ftopp'd by vocal ftrains, 
Mix’d with the rural pipes of thepherd fwains. ° 
She rofe and faw beneath the fhady grove 
An aged fire that ozier bafkets wove ; 

His flocks befide him graz’d the meads along, 
His fons around him tun’d their ruftic fong. 



















































Scar'd at th’ unufual gleam of armour bright, 
The harmlefs band were feiz’d with fudden fright ; 
But fair Erminia foon difpels their fears’; . 
From her bright face the fhining helm fhe rears, 
And undifguis’d her golden hair appears. 

Purfue your gentle tafk,’ with dread unmov'd, ~ 
O happy race! the cry’d, of Heav'n belov'd{,, | 
Not to difturb your peace, thefe arms I hear, 

Or fright your tunetul notes with founds of war, 
Then thus—O father! midit thefe rade alarms, 
When all'the country’ burns with horrid artns, 
What power can here your blifsful feats enfare, 
And keep you from: the foldier’s rage fecure? ° 


To whom the fwain: No dangers here, my fon, 
As yet my kindred, “or ‘my ‘flock ab known. 

And thefe abodes, remov'd to diltance far, 

Have ne’er been ftartled with the din of war. 

Or whether Heaven, with more peculiar grace, - 
Defends the thepherd’s;inoftenfive race : 

Or, as the thunder fcorns the vale below, 

Aad {pends its fury on. the,mountain’s brow ; 

So falls alone the rage of foreign fwords, 

On fcepter’d Princes, ,and.on! mighty Lords. 

No greedy foldiers here for olioniles wait, 

Lur'd by our poverty, and abject flate,— 

To others abje&, bugto me fo. dear: 

No regal power, or wealth are worth my. Care ; 

No vain, ambitious! thqughts my foul moleft, 

No av’rice harbours.in my:quiet breait! —_, 

rom limpid ftreams, my draught is well {upplied, 

I fear no poifon in.the wholeiome tide. 

My little garden, -and myflock afford 

Salubrious viands for;my homely. board. 

How little, juitly weigh’d,,\ourlife requires ! f 
For fimple nature owns, but few defires.. _ - ; 
Lo! there, my fons (no menial-flaves I'keep): 
The faithful guardians) of their father’s fheep. | 
‘Thus, in the groves|I,pafs my hours away, | 
And ice the goats, and tags around. me_play ;. | 
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The fithes thro’ thefe cryftal waters glide, 
And birds, with wings, the yielding air divide. 


In the feventh book, from whence the above extract istaken, 
the defcription of Argantes arming for the combat, is fublime 
and animated. 


As thaking terrors from his blazing hair, 

A fanguine comet gleams thro’ dutky air, 

To ruin States, and dire difeafes {pread, 

And baleful light on purple Tyrants thed : 

So flam’d the Chief in arms, and fparkling ire, 
He roll’d his eyes fuffus’d with blood and fite : 
His dreadful .hreats the firmeft hearts control’d, 
And with a look he wither’d all the bold: 
With horrid fhout he fhook his naked blade, 
And {mote th’ impaffive air, and empty fhade. 


The fpeech of Argillan, in the eighth book (which is in- 
fended to incite the Chriftians againft Godfrey, upon a fuppofi- 
tion that he had caufed Rinaldo to be put to death) is extremely 
artful, and worked up with that kind of pathos which is fo well . 
calculated to influence the multitude. .Some parts of it will re- 
mind the Reader of Anthony’s fpeech over the body of ‘Czfar, 
in Shakefpeare. 


High o’er the brave Rinaldo’s arms he ftood, 
And with thefe words inflam’d the liftening crowd. 


¢ Shall then a favage race, whofe barb’rous mind, 
No laws can govern, and no arts can bind, 
Shall thefe, infatiate ftill of wealth and blood, 
Lay on our willing necks the /hameful load ? 
Such are the fufferings, and the ameful fcorn, 
Which, feven long years, our paffive band has borne, 
That diftant Rome may bluth to hear our ame; 
And future times reproach th’ Italian name. : 
Why fhould I here of gallant Tancred tell, n 
When by his arms and arts Cilicia fell ; 
How the bafe Frank by treafon feiz’d the land, 
And fraud ufarp’d the prize which valour gain’d. 
Nor need I tell, when dangerous deeds require 
The boldeft hands, and claim the Warrior’s fire, 


~~, ¥ 


ae Firft in the field the flames and fword we bear, T 
And ’midft a thoufand deaths provoke the war : | fe 
The battle o’er, when bloody tumults ceafe, w 


And fpoils and laurels crown the foldier’s peace ; 
In vain our merits equal fhare may ¢laim ; 


Theirs are the lands, the triumphs, wealth, and fame: = 
Thefe infults once might well our thoughts engage, fe 
Thefe fufferings juttly might demand our rage: rie 
But now | name thofe lighter wrongs no more, taj 
This laft dire aét furpaffes all before. Su 
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In vain divine and human laws withftand, 

Behold Rinaldo murder’d by their hand! 

But Heav'ns dread thunders fix not yet their doom, 
Nor earth receives them in her opening womb! 
Rinaldo have they flain, the foldier’s boaft, ; 
Guard of our faith, and buckler of our hoft! 

And lies he unreveng’d ?—to changing fkies 

All pale, negleéted, unreveng’d he lies! 


The following defcription of a Warrior, in the ninth book, 
is moft unpardonably hyperbolical : 


Rapid he moves; far lefs impetuous raves 

A tempett burfting from the mountain caves: ~ 
A foaming flood that trees and cots o’erturns ; 
The lightning’s flafh that towers and cities burns ; 
Earthquakes that fill with horror every age, 

Are but a faint refemblance of his rage ! 


But the comparifon of Godfrey’s colleéting his forces, from dif- 
ferent parts, into one formidable body, to the progreffive courfe 
of the Po, is juft and beautiful : 


And as he march’d the diftant fight to gain, 
Supplies were added to his eager train ; 
Till now a powerful, numerous band he led, 
And faw where Solyman the flaughter {pread. 
So where the Po firit leaves his native hills, 
His river fcarce the fcanty channel fills ; 
But as new ftreams he gathers in his courfe, 
He {wells his waves; and rifes in his force ; 
Above the banks his horned front he fhews, 
And o’er the level meads triumphant flows ; 
Thro’ many currents makes his rapid way ; 
And carries war, not tribute, to the fea. 


The thought in the laft verfe is very happy, and the contraft is 
fine; but a French Poet, who has borrowed the thought, has 
made a bungling piece of work of it: 


Le Tigre écumeaux, et bruyant 
Se pourfuivant toujouis, et toujours fe fuyant, 
De fa fougueufe courfe éronne fon rivage, 
Et porte pour tribut a Ja mer un oyage. : 
The Antithefis of guerra and tributo in the Italian, has an ef- 
fet which is totally loft in the French, by contraffing orage 
with iribut. , 


_Taffo has exerted all the powers of invention to diverfify the 

circumftances of death. In this, indeed, he has purfued the 
eps of Homer; but to defcribe fo minutely the horrid va- 
riety of murder, muft rather create difguft than afford enter- 
tainment. What pleafure can a civilized mind receive from 
fuch a fhocking picture as the following verfes exhibit ? 
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In his right eye the fatal arrow drove, 
Thro’ all the optic nerves its paflage tore, 
And iffued at his nape befmear’d with gore. 


Homer was more juftifiable in dwelling upon fuch defcriptions 
becaufe he wrote at a time when the ferocity of mankind took vi 
horrid pleafure in them. But it is undoubtedly a proof of falfe 
tafte ina Modern, tocopy him in fuch circumftances. 


Though Taffo is not a/ways happy in the choice and applica. 
tion of his fimilies, yet thany of them are juftly applied, and 
fublimely imagined. Such is the following fimile, applied to 
Tancred and Clorinda, when weary with long fighting, but ftill 
exerting the fecble efforts of exhaufted. ftrength ; 


So feems the AEgean fea, the tempeft pafs’d, 
That here and there its troubl d waters cat; 
It ftill preferves the fury gain’d before, 

And rolls the founding billows to the fhore. 


The powers of a Mafter.are vilible in the flighteft fketches: hat 
Tailo never written more than the above fimile, and the verfes 
that introduce it, he would have given fufficient proof that he 
was.a great Poet. 


The event of the combat between Tancred and Clorinda is 
defcribed in fuch a mafterly manner, that in. juftice to Taffo, 
as we have undertaken a general criticifm on this celebrated 
poem, we muft not omit it : 


Bnt now the f.:tal hour appears at hand, 

In which the Fates Clorinda’s life demand- 

Full at her bofom Tancred aim’d the fword, 

The thirfty fteel her lovely bofom gor'd: 

The fanguine current flain’d with blufhing red 
Th’ embroider'd veft that o’er her arms was fpread, 
The Maid perceives her end approaching near, 

She feels her feet refufe their weight to bear. 

But ftill the Chriliian Knight purfues the blow, 
And threats, and preffes clofe his vanquith'd foe. 
She, as fhe falls, her voice, unhappy! rears, 
And her Jaft fuit with moving tone prefers. 

Some pityiog angel form’d her la{t defire, 

Where Faith, and Hope, and Charity confpire ! 
Qn the fair rebel Heav’n fuch grace beftow’d, 
And now in death requir’d the faith fhe ow'd. 


*Tis thine, my friend, I pardon thee the ftroke— 
O! let me pardon too from thee invoke!— 
Not for this mortal frame I urge my pray’r; 
For this I know no fear, and afk no care. 
No; for my foul alone I pity crave, 
O! cleanfe my follies in the facred wave *! 


* She afked for baptifm. 
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Feebly thefpoke; the mournful founds impart 
A tender feeling to the Victor's heart ; 
At once they quench his wrath ir Soft Su prize, 
And call the tear of pity from his eyes. 


Not far from thence, there fell a purling rill, 
That gently murmur’d down the neig6d’, ing hill; 
There, in his cafque, the limpid ftream he took, 
Then fad, and penfive haften’d from the brook. 

_ His hands now trembled, while her ltelm he rear’ds 
Eire yet the features of his foe appear’d !— 
He fees !—he knows !—and fenfelefs flands the Knight, 
O fatal knowlege !—O diftra&ing fight! 
Yet ftili he lives, and rous’d with holy zeal, 
Prepares the lait fad duty to fulfill. . 
While from his lips he gave the words of graces 
A fmile of tranfport brizhten’d in her face: 
Rejoic’d in death, fhe feem’d her joy to tell, 
And bade for heaven the empty world farewell, 
A lovely palenefs o’er her features flew, 
As violets mix’d with lillies blend their huc. 
Her eyes to heav’n the dying virgin rais’d, 
The heav’ns, and fun, with kindly pity gaz'd4 
Her clay-cold hand, the pledge of lating peace, 
She gave the Chief; her lips their mufic ceafe. 
So lite departing left her lovely breatt, 
So feem’d the virgin lull’d to filent reft! 


Soon as he found her gentle fpirit fled, 
His firmnefs vanih'd o’er the fenfelefs dead. 
Wild with his fate, and frantic with his pain, 
To raging grief he now refigns thé rein. 
No more the fpirits fortify the heart, 
A mortal coldnefs feizes every part. 
Speechlefs and pale, like her, the Warrior lay, 
And look’d a bloody corpfe of lifelefs clay ! 


When Tancred ‘* awakes from his trance,” and beliolds onée 
more the dead body of Clorinda, his expreffions and actions are 
fuch as one would expect from a perfon under the united influ- 
ence of grief and remorfe: 




















































Dire as this hand, thefe eyes no pity know, 

That gave the wound, and thefe furvey the bbw ! 
Tearlefs they view !—fince tears are here deny’d, 
Then pour, my guilty blood a /angaine vide! 

He ceas’d: and groaning with his inmott breath, 

Fix’d in defpa'r, and refoluteon death, 

Each bandage ftrait with frantic paflion tore : 

Forth gufh’d from every wound the {pouting gore. 


His appearance at the tomb of Clorinda, when he comes to 
pay the laft duties to her remains, is equally natural and -af- 
fecting ; 

S 2 Now 
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Now Tanered fought the tomb Ais dues to pay *, 
Where, cold in death, her precious reliques lay. 
Soon as he reach’d the pile in which enfhrin’d 
Repos’d the treaiure of his tortur’d mind ; 

All pale and fpeechlets for a wile he ftood, 

A while, with eyes unmov'd, the marble view'd : 
At length releas’d the gufhing torrents broke— 


But has the Poet been as true to nature in the fpeech that Tan- 
cred makes over the tomb? Has he not refined too much for 
the diftrefs of weeping love ? 

O tomb rever’d! where all my hopes are laid ; 

O’er which my eyes fuch copious forrows thed ; 


Thou bear'{t not in thy womb alifelefs frame, 
There love itill dweils, and lights his wonted flame! 


Perhaps the finefle does not appear fo ftrongly in the tranflation 
as in the original. 


O faffo amcto et honorato tanto 

Che a’ entro hai le mie fianme, e fuori il Pianto: 
'on di Morte fei Tus ma di vivaei 

Ceneri Alberzo ove é ripoflo amore. 

When the fatal news was brought to Jerufalem, that Clorinda 
was flain by the hand of Tfancred, Argantes vows vengeance.on 
the Chriftian, in that outrageous blafpheming manner fo pecu- 
liar to his character ; after which the twelfth book clofes thus: 


f He fpoke: well pleas’d his fpeech the Syrians hear, 

‘And loud applaufes rend the founding air, 

The hopes of vengeance all their pains relieve, 

_ Each calms his forrow, and forgets to grieve. 

[O empty words! O heav’n in vain adjur’d! 

rar other end difpofing Fate enfur’d ! 

For foon fubdued the Pagan Boafler dies— 

By him who now in thought beneath his prowefs lies. } 
Whether the verfes from which the two laft couplets are trany 
flated, were really written by Taflo, is a doubt with us; be- 
caule we have hitherto met with nothing fo injudicious from his 
pen. The effect they produce is the worft that can be in an he- 
roic poem; for the fufpence of the Reader is taken off with re- 
fpeét to an event no lefs important than that of the combat of 
two principal Heroes, and this too, along time before the com- 
bat begins. 


The thirteenth book opens, and the enchanted foreft appears ; 
but we muft not here venture into it. The prodigious inven- 
tion and fublimity of this book, and all the objeés of the greater 


* One might think, from the Tranflator’s expreffion, that Tancred 
came to pay the Parfon for Clorinda’s funeral. 
+ Argantes. 
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criticifm which it contains, would extend the prefent article too 
far. We muft, therefore, beg the Reader’s indulgence for one 
leQture more on this celebrated poem, with which we fhall 


conclude. 
[The Remainder in our next.] L. 





— ’ al — 


Ecclefiaftical Law. By Richard Burn, L. L. D. Concluded. 


AVING, in the laft month’s Publication, opened to our 

Readers aview of the Author’s plan, and exprefled our 
judgment with regard to the general method and défign of the 
work, we now proceed to take notice of fuch interefting heads 
as may afford matter of information and entertainment. Of this 
nature is title, the Bi/bops, of which the Writer treats under the 
following divifions. 1. Of Archbifhops and Bifhops in gene- 
ral. 2. Form and manner of making and confecrating Arch- 
bifhops and Bifhops. 3. Cancerning Refidence at their cathe- 
drals. 4. Concerning their Attendance in Parliament. 5. Spi- 
ritualities of Bifhops in the time of vacation. 6. Temporalities 
of Bifhopricks in the time of vacation. 7. Archbifhops Jurif- 
dition over their provincial Bifhops. 8. Of Suffragan Bi- 
fhops. g. Of Coadjutors. 


Under the fourth divifion, many curious litigated points re- 
fpeéting their parliamentary capacity, are fully and accurately 
difcufled. Firft, the reverend Writer enquires, how far an act 
of Parliament made without the Bifhops is good ? 


‘ As to their right in general to fit and vote in Parliament : 
this hath been carried fo far by fome, that they have afferted, 
that an act made in Parliament, where the Bifhops have not been 
prefent, is not good, Butthis, Lord Coke feemeth to have fet 
in a proper and clear light. 


“ There are divers aéts of Parliament, fays he, which ap- 
pear to have been made by the King, Lords temperal, and Com- 
mons, without the Lords fpiritual, and it hath been objected, 
that fuch are not aéts of Pariiament; and for authority, the 
roll of Parliament in the 21 Rich. If. is cited, where it is faid, 
that divers judgments were heretofore undone, for that the 
Clergy were not prefent. To this fome have anfwered, that a 
Parliament may be holden by the King, the Nobles, and Com- 
mons, and never call the PrelJates to it. But we hold thé con- 
trary to both thefe, and fhall make it manifeft by records of Par- 
liament; firft, that the Bifhops ought to be called to Parlia- 
ment; and then fecondly, we fhall fhew, where acts of Parlia- 
ment are good without them, To the firft, every Bifhop hath 
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a barony, in refpect whereof, according to the law and cuftom 
of Parliament, he ought to be fummoned to the Parliament, as 
well as any of the Nobles of the realm. 


‘© Tothe fecond, if they voluntarily abfent themfelves, then 
may the King, the Nobles, and Commons, make an a& of Par- 
liament without them; as where an Offender is to be attainted 
of high treafon, or felony, and the bifhops abfent themfelves, 
and the act proceeds, the act is good and perfect. 

“¢ Likewife, if they be prefent, and refufe to give any voices, 
and the act proceeds, the act of Parliament is good without 
them. Alfo, where the voices in Parliament ought to be abfo- 
lute, either in the affirmative or negative, and they give their 
voices with limitation or condition, and the aét proceeds, the 
act is good, for their conditional voices are no voices,” 


To prove thefe propofitions, the Writer produces examples 
out of the records and rolls of Parliament. He then proceeds 
to enquire, whether they fit in Parliament in their temporal ca- 
pacity only? 

© Concerning the point, Whether they fit in Parliament in 
their temporal capacity only, by reafon of their temporal ba- 
ronies, or in their f{piritual capacity alfo, as Bifhops, the fub- 
{tance of what hath been faid feemeth to be as followeth : 


‘ Lord Coke faith, the Lords fpiritual, viz. the Archbifhops 
and Bifhops, being twenty-four in number, fit in Parliament by 
fucceflion, in refpeét of their counties, or baronies, parcel of 
their bifhopricks. And every one of thefe, when any Parlia- 
ment is to be holden, ought ex debito juflitiea to have a writ of 
fummons, And they may make their proxy as other Lords of | 
Parliament. 1 Inft. 97. 4 Inft. 12. And again, every Arch- 
bifhoprick and Bifhoprick in England, are of the King’s foun- 
dation, and holden of the King, per baroniam, and in this right 
the Archbifhops and Bifhops are Lords of Parliament, and this 
is a right of great honour that the church now hath. 2 Inft. 3. 


¢ Unto which may be added, what Lerd Hale delivers, ina 
manu(cript treatife, touching the right of the Crown, as fet 
forth by the very learned Dr, Warburton, Bifhap of Gloucefter, 
in his ¢* Alliance between Church and State,” page 131. as 
follows : The Bifhops fit in the Houfe of Peers, by ufage 
and cuftom; which I therefore call pfage, becaufe they had it 
not by exprefs charter, for then we fhould find fome; neither 
had they it by tenure; for, regularly, their tenure was in free 
alms, and not per baroniam: .and, therefore, it is clear, they 
were nat Barons in refpé&t of their pofleffions, but their poflel- 
fions werd called baronies, becaufe they were the poffeffions of 
cuftomary Barons, Befides it is evident, that the writ of fum- 
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mons ufually went cleé?o et confirmato, before any reftitution of 
the temporalities, fo that their pofleffions were not the caufe of 
their fummons. Neither are they Barons by prefcription, for it 
is evident,’ that as well the lately erected Bifhops, as Gloucefter, 
Oxon, &Xc. had voice in Parliament, and yet erected within 
‘time of memory, and without any fpecial words in the ereétion 
thereof to intitle them toit. So that it is a privilege by ufage 
annexed to the epifcopal dignity within the realm ; not to their 
order, which they acquire by confecration ; not te their perfons, 
for in refpect to their perfons, they are not Barons, nor to be 
tried as Barons, but to their incorporation and dignity epif- 
copal.’ 


The next material confidcration which occurs is, Whether 
Bifhops may vote in cafes of blood? 


‘ By a canon of the Council of Toledo, no Bifhop, or Ab- 
bot, or any of the Clergy, was to be a Judge in cafe of life or 
limb. Gibf. 125. ‘This canon is faid to have been introduced 
into England by Archbifhop Lanfrank ; and confirmed in a Sy- 
nod held at London, and made a ftanding rule of the Englith 
Church. Id. 


‘ And this the Clergy claimed as an exemption and privilege, 
and efteemed their attendance in Parliament, generally as a 
badee of ecclefiaftical flavery. Id. 


‘ And in the cafe before us, as they did apprehend themfelves 
under an indifpenfible obligation to the canon, the King gave 
thei leave to withdraw: neverthelefs, by the eleventh Confti- 
tution of Clarendon, they were required to be prefent until 
judgment was to be given. Id. 

‘ Afterwards, by .a Conftitution of Archbifhop Langton, it 
was enjoined, that no Clergyman fhould exercife fecular jurif- 
diction, efpecialy in cafes of blood. Lind. 269. 


‘ And by a Conftitution of Othobon :-—* In cafes of blood, 
in which judgment of death, or mutilation of members, is 
given, weenjoin, that none of the Clergy prefumeto bea Judge 
or Affeflor ; on pain that befides the fufpenfion from his office, 
which he fhall, ip/o face, incur, he fhall be otherwile punifhed 
according to the difcretion of his Superior, from which fentence 
of fufpenfion he fhall in no wife be abfolved, unlefs he firft make 
acompetent fatisfaction.” Othob. Athon. 92. And in confe- 
quence of the aforefaid canons, the Archbifhops and Bifhops 
were wont to withdraw when caufes of blood were to be heard = 
with a proteftation, neverthelets, that fuch abfence fhould not 

e any infringement of their right to fit and vote in fuch cafes 
if the canons were out of the queftion. Gibf. 125. And in 
fact, there are feveral inftances wherein Bifhops did fit and vote, 
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or wherein their right was acknowleged to fit and vote in like 
cafes.’ 


The Author then produces feveral inftances of this kind from 
the early reigns, and then proceeds to take notice of what Lord 
Coke has advanced in oppofition to thefe authorities. 


¢ Neverthelefs, Lord Coke fays generally, In cafes of trial 
for treafon, mifprifion of treafon, or felony, the Lords fpiritual 
muft withdraw, and make their proxies. 3 Inft. 31. 


¢ But Dr. Gibfon obferves, that when the Bifhops entered 
their proteftation, and withdrew, neither the temporal nor fpi- 
ritual Lords underttood them to be under any engagement to 
withdraw, from any law of the land. And much lefs can it be 
pretended, he fays, that they are under any legal obligation in 
our reformed church; fince the canon itlelf (fpeaking of the 
canon of the council of Toledo) at firft founded in fuperftition, 
and now probably abolifhed by law, as being to the damage or 
hurt of the King’s prerogative royal, was difregarded for a long 
time after the Reformation. It is true, in the tumultuous times 
of King Charles the firft, this advantage, among many others, 
was taken and infifted on, againft the ecclefiaftical ftate. But 
when it came to be a queftion in the reign of King Charles the 
fecond, the moft eminent Civilians of that time were advifed 
with by.the Bifhops in convocation, and unanimoufly gave an 
opinion under their hands, that by their ftaying in the Houfe of 
Lords, while cafes of high treafon were in agitation there, they 
were in no danger of irregularity ; which was the ancient pe- 
nalty annexed to the canon. Gibf.125. And Mr. Hawkins 
{peaking of this matter, faith thus; It is agreed, that at a trial 
before the Houfe of Peers, every temporal Lord who hath a 
right to vote in that houfe, hath a right to pafs on fuch triab. 
But it is faid, in the Year book of to Ed. 4. 6. that upon the 
trial of a Peer in Parliament, the Bifhops fhall make a Procu- 
rator, becaufe they cannot confent to the death of a man; _ but 
this is faid to be wholly grounded on a canon not in force at this 
day; neither do I find (fays he) any precedent wherein they 
have been excluded againft their confent, or have withdrawn 
themfelves without a proteftation of their right, or making a 
proxy; and the judgment againft the Spencers, was exprefsly 
reverfed for this reafon, among others, becaufe the Bifhops were 
not prefent; and in the precedents chiefly infifted on of the 
other fide, iris not exprefsly faid, that they were not prefent, 
and it doth not clearly appear, but that they might be included 
under the word Peers. However, it hath been always admit- 
ted, that they have a right to vote in a bill of attainder; alfo 


jn the Earl of Danby’s cafe, they were adjudged by the Houfe. 
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of Lords, to have a right to vote in queftions previous to the 
trial of a Peer; tho’ this was ftrongly oppofed by the Houfe of 
Commons. And their right to vote at the trial itfelf, if they 
think fit, feems fully implied in the Statute of the 7 W. c. 3 
which enaéteth, that upon the trial of any Peer or Peerefs for 
treafon or mifprifion, all the Peers who have a right to fit and 
vote in Parliament, fhall be fummoned, twenty days at Jeaft 
before every fuch trial, to appear at every fuch trial, and that 
every Peer fo f{ummoned and appearing, fhall vote in the trial, 
every {uch Peer firft taking the oaths of allegiance and fupre- 
macy, and fubfcribing and repeating the declaration againft 
popery. 2 Haw. 423.’ 

In the laft place he confiders, Whether Bifhops fhall be tried 
by the Lords in Parliament, or by a Jury ? 


‘ Dr, Gibfon faith, the Lords fpiritual enjoy the fame legal 
privileges, trial by Peers excepted, if they have not that alfo, 
that the temporal Barons do enjoy, as to have a day of grace, 
hunting in the King’s forefts, and the like. Gibf. 133. Tr. 
per pais. 10. 


< Sir William Staundforde faith thus: Dutcheffes, Count- 
efles, and Baronefles fhall be tried as Peers of the realm, but fo 
fhall not Bifhops: for none of the Statutes relating thereunto 
have been put in ufe to extend to Bifhops, albeit they enjoy the 
name of Lords of Parliament; for they have not this name by 
reafon of nobility, but by reafon of their office, and have not a 
place in Parliament in refpe&t of their nobility, but in refpeé of 
their pofleffion, viz. the ancient baronies annexed to their dig- 
nities. Stamf. 153. 


‘ And the late Mr. Madox, in a manufcript now in the Britifh 
Mufeum, concerning the antiquity of ‘paffing bills in Parlia- 
ment, {peaking of this matter of Bifhops fays, that out of Par- 
liament, their honour not being inheritable, they are to be tried 


by ordinary Freeholders. 


© On the other hand, Mr. Hawkins obferves as follows :—~ 
It is faid by Staundforde and Coke, that thofe who are Lords 
of Parliament, not in refpect of nobility, but of their baronies, 
which they hold of the Crown, as Bifhops now do, and fome 
Abbots and Priors did formerly, are not within the intent of 
Magna Charta, to be tried by the Peers. And Selden feems 
clear, that this is the only privilege which Bifhops have not in 
common with other Peers. And thofe who feem moft for the 
contrary opinion, admit that the law hath been generally fo 
taken. Neither do they produce any precedent where a Bifhop 
6r Abbot hath been tried by the Peers upon acommiffion ;_ but, 
on the contrary, admit that there are two precedents of their 
being 
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being tried by the country, or aJury. And it is faid by others, 
that there are divers precedents of this kind; yet Selden, with 
his utmoft diligence, feems able to produce but two, which 
clearly and fully come up tohis point, viz. thofe of Archbifhop 
Cranmer and Bifhop Fifher. However, it feems to be agreed, 
that while the Parliament is fitting, a Bifhop fhall be tried by 
the Peers. 2 Haw. 424. 


‘© Finally, Lord Chicf Baron Gilbert, in his treatife on the 
‘Court of Exchequer, page 40, fays thus:—‘* The Bifhops ge- 
nerally claimed an ecclefiaftical privilege, to be tried only by 
the Archbifhop as their Ordinary, therefore in the cafe of Mark 
Bifhop of Carlifle, where this challenge was made of the liber- 
ties of the church, and over-ruled, he did not challenge his peer- 
age. And fo was the cafe of Fifher, Bifhop of Rochefter, in 
Henry the eighth’s time. For they would not make any chal- 
lenge to be tried by their Peers; for that would have admitted a 
temporal jurifdiction. So by zon ufer of any right of being 
tried by their Peers in capital cafes, thefe Bifhops, who held 
per baroniam, and had confequently a privilege to have fuch a 
trial, totally loft the fame, and are tried by a common Jury.’ 


Throughout the courfe of thefe enquiries, the Writer has, 
with great intelligence and impartiality, collected and ftated the 
feveral authorities relative to each particular. 


The next obfervable title is Church. ‘This head he very pro- 
perly opens by ftating and reconciling the feveral opinions of 
Lord Coke and Dr. Gibfon. The former fays, ¢ by the com- 
mon law and general cuftom of the realm, it was lawful for Bi- 
thops, Earls and Barons to build churches or chapels within 
their fees; and hereof King John informed Pope Innocent the 
third (naming only honoris caufa, the Bifhops and Baronage of 
England, albeit this liberty extended to all) with requeft, that 
this liberty to the Baronage might be confirmed. 


‘ But Dr. Gibfon obferveth on the contrary, that no perfon 
may ere& 2 church without the leave and confent of the Bifhop. 
And this he fays, is agreeable both to the rules of the civil and 
canon Jaw, and was made an exprefs law of the church of Eng- 
land, many years before the reign of King John, viz. in the 
council of Weftmintter, in the time of King Stephen.’ 


Thefe two affertions, our Author obferves, are not contra- 
dictory ; for the one fays only, that by the civil and canon 
law it might not be done; and the other fays, that it might be 
done by the common Jaw: although Lord Coke produceth no 
inftances before the reign of King John, or after, of churches 
erected without the licence of the Diocefan. And it feemeth to 


amount to the fame thing, fo long as the Bifhop hath yee 
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unto which Lord Coke affenteth) after.the church is erected to 
withhold or deny the confecration. 


The ancient method of founding churches was, after the 
Founders had made their application to the Bifhop of the dio- 
cele, and had his licence, the Bifhop or his Commiffioners fet 
up a crofs, and fet forth the ground where the church was to be 
built; and then the Founders might proceed in the building of 
the church: and when the church was finifhed, the Bifhop was 
to confecrate it, but not till it was endowed ; and before, the fa- 


craments were not to be adminiftered in it. 


This head is branched out into many divifions, which are too 
numerous, and too copioufly treated, to be reduced within our 
limits: we therefore proceed to the next title, Colleges, which is 
entirely new, the law relative to them having never yet been 
collected by any one. The reverend Writer hath fpared no pains 
to render this title full and compleat: infomuch, that the mat- 
ter, to us, appears rather redundant. Colleges in the univer- 
fity, he obferves, generally are lay corporations, although the 
Members of the college may be all fpiritual. Under this title, 
the Writer has colleéted feveral curious modern cafes, which, 
with fome exceptions, feem to be very fully and faithfully re- 
ported. Of thefe the principal are, the cafe concerning the Bi- 
thop of Ely’s right, as Vifttor of St. John’s college in Cam- 
bridge, to judge of the election of Fellows: wherein the opi- 
nion of the court, in favour of the bifhop’s right, was deliver- 
ed by Lord Mansfield, with that clearnefs and perfpicuity fo pe- 
culiar to his Lordfhip. 


The cafe likewife between Thomas Bafket and the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, concerning the right of printing acts of Parlia- 
ment, &c. is not lefs remarkable. Mr. Yorke, then Sollicitor 
now Attorney General, was Council for the Univerfity, and that 
accomplifhed Scholar and able Lawyer exhautted all the learning 
on this, fubje&t, as appears from his argument which the reve- 
rend Writer has given at large. Neverthelefs, we can by no 
means approve of this method of reporting cafes: for where it 
is thought proper to preferve the arguments of Council, the 
ought to be itated on both fides. Neither are we perfuaded, that 
a cafe between the King’s Printer and a lay Corporation, about 
a matter of Jay property, can properly come under a treatife of 
Ecclefiaftical Law, though fome of the parties in the caufe may 
chance to be Ecclefiaftics. We muft obferve likewife, that 
the fame objection may be made to feveral other parts of the 
work, which do not prope:ly fall under the profeffed fubje&t of 
thefe volumes. 


' The next material-article is Convocatizn; of which the Au- 
‘hor gives a very accurate hiftorical account, fer which we refer 
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the Reader to the Book itfelf; proceeding to title, Courts; ip 
which the Author, though with great modefty and moderation 
taxes the Lords Chief Juftices Coke, Hale, and Holt, with 
flhewing fome kind of prejucice whenever they touch upon the 
ecclefiattical jurifdiction. 

Upon this fubje& we have in part exprefled our fentiments in 
the Introduction. We will only add, that confidering the en. 
croaching fpirit of the Clergy in former times, it cannot be mat- 
ter of furprize, that men who had any concern for religious 
and civil liberty, fhould be prejudiced againft ecclefiaftical ju. 
sifdiction. We rejoice with our reverend and worthy Author, 
that ‘ Perfecution is departed to its native hell.’ But we mut 
take the liberty to remind him, that if they whofe intereft it is 
to perfecute, thould once more be armed with power, we know 


not how foon their zeal may tempt them to fetch back the hor- 
rid fiend. 


From the next title, Curates, we may colleét, that fearce a. 
Curate in England of an augmented chapel, is legally qualified, 


Under title, Diffenters, we meet with a curious cafe lately ad- 
judged, between Allen Evans, Efq; and the Chamberlain of 
London, on an action brought in the Sheriff’s court, upon a 
bye-law, for refufing to ferve the office of Sheriff of London. 
The opinions of the Judges Fofter and Wilmot are very fully 
reported, and are well worth reading: though, upon the whole, 
we deem this one of the cafes which do not properly appertain 
to the fubject of Ecclefiaftical Law. 


Title, Holidays, prefents us with fome obfervable differences be- 
tween the Form of Prayer ufed on the 29th day of May, during 
the reign of King Charles the fecond, and the form which is 
now ufed, asaltered by King Jamesthe fecond. The following 
fentence is fufficient to fhew the fpirit of the latter. * Strengthen 
« the hands of our now moft gracious Sovereign, and all that 
‘ are put in authority under him, with judgment and juftice, 
¢ to cut off all fuch workers of iniquity, as turn religion into 
‘ rebellion, and faith into faction; that they may never again 
* prevail againft us, nor triumph in the ruin of monarchy, and 
« thy church among us.’ We cannot read this without calling 
to mind, the judgment and juftice of Judge Jefferies : however 
it is beftto copy our Author’s prudence, and leave the Reader ta 
his own reflections. 


Title, Lapfe, we think rather imperfe& : but the next title, 
which is Leaj/es, is treated fomewhat copioufly, and affords many 
acute and ufeful obfervations. The fame may be faid of title 
Marriage, which is very full, and very fkilfully analyzed. The 
Writer confiders 1. Who may marry. 2. Of marriage ee 
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tracts. 3 Of bans. 4, Of licence. 5. When and where to 


be folemnized, and therein of clandeftine marriages. 6. Form 
of folemnization. 7. Fee for marriage. 8. Regifter of mar- 
riage. @- Certificate of marriage. 1c. Trial of marriage. 
11. Divorce. 12. Alimony. 13. Elopement. 


The following particulars under the firft head, which contain 
matter of information as well as curiofity on this fi ubject, waere- 
in every one is interefted, may not be unwelcome to our 
Readers. 


They which be dumb, and cannot fpeak, may contraét ma- 
trimony by figns; which marriage is lawful and available to all 
intents. 


One who is an idiot from his birth, may confent in marriage, 
and his iflue fhall be legitimate. 


By the ancient law of England, if any Chriftian man did 
marry with a woman that was a Jew, ora Chriftian woman did 
marry with a Jew, it was felony, and the party fo offending 
fhould be burnt alive.—But where both parties are Jews, they 
are allowed to marry. 


By the civil law, the woman is forbidden to marry. again with- 
in the year (as it is called) of mourning, unlefs there is a fpe- 
cial difpenfation from the Prince ; by reafon of the uncertainty 
to which hufband the iflue may belong, and becaufe a reverential 
mourning, and pious regard to the memory of her deceafed huf- 
band, is in decency expected. But the divine and the canon 
law leave no fuch injunctions. Alfo by the common law of 


England, a woman is not prohibited from marrying at any time 
after her hufband’s death. 


The following conftitutions likewife, we apprehend, will 
prove not unentertaining. 


LanctTon. Perfons beneficed or in holy orders, fhall not pre- 
fume to keep concubines publicly in their houfes, nor elfewhere 
fhall have public accefs to them with fcandal. If the concu- 
bines, after public admonition, fhall not depart, they fhall be 
expelled from the churches which they fhall fo prefume to de- 
fame, and they fhall not be admitted to the facraments. And 
if they fhall perfift, let them be excommunicated, and the fecu- 
lar arm invoked againft them. And the Clerks after canonical 
admonition, fhall be deprived of their office and benefice. 


Lancton. If Churchmen leave ought by their wills to con- 
cubines, it fhall go tothe church. 


WEATHERSHEAD. Clergymen under the office of Subdeacon 
may keep their wives ; but Subdeacons or above, fhall leave their 
women, whether fuch women do confent to it or not. oA 
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Orno. Clergymen who publicly keep concubines, fhalf pur 
them away, on pain of fufpenfion from their office and benefice, 


OrnHoson. None fhall let houfes to Clerks who keep con. 
cubines. 

Several acts of parliament likewife are recited which were 
made to reftrain incontinence in Priefts. Of thefe, the moft re. 
markable is the 31 Hen. 8. c. 14. which enacts, that ** A Prieft 
keeping company with awife, to the evil example of other per- 
fons; fhall be guilty of felony, as fhall alfo the woman, 
And if any Prieft fhall keep a concubine, to the evil example of 
other perfons; he fhall forfeit his goods and fpiritual promo- 
tions, and be imprifoned during the King’s pleafure; and if he 
‘fhall again offend, he fhall be guilty of felony. And the woman 
fhall have the like punifhment as the Priefts.” 


The fpirit and morality of this a& are extremely obfervable. 
In thofe days, matrimony feems to have been a more grievous 
offence than concubinage. ‘The penalties, however, on both 
offences infli&ted by this ftrange ftatute, are mitigated by ‘the 
32 Hen. 8. c. 10. which is repealed as to wives by the 2 and 3 
Ed. 6. c. 21. but continues in force as to concubines. 


In the title concerning Ordination, which is a very important 
head, the Author is extremely copious. ‘The feveral divifions 
of this fubje&t conclude with Archbifhop Wake’s direétions to 
the Bifhops of his province, in relation to orders. ‘* Whilft 
thefe directions, our Author adds, continue to be the rule in 
practice, there are thefe five inftruments to be tranfmitted to the 
Bifhop, at leaft twenty days before the time of ordination, by 


every perfon defiring to be ordained. 


’ © Firft, A fignification of his name and place of abode. 2. 
A certificate of publication having been made in the church, of 
his defign to enter into holy orders. 3. Letters teftimonial of 
his good Jife and behaviour, 4. Certificate of his age. 5. The 
title upon which he is to be ordained. And, moreover, if he 
comes for Priefts orders, he muift exhibit.to the Bifhop his let- 


ters of orders for Deacon.’ 


Under the head enumerating the Privileges and Reftraints of 
the Clergy, we meet with the following curious and whimfic 
conftitution of Archbifhop Stratford, in the year 1343. 

‘ The outward habit often fhews the inward difpofition ; and 
tho’ the behaviour of the clergy ought to be the inftruction of 
the laity, yet the prevailing exceffes of the clergy, as to tonfure; 
garments and trappings, give abominable fcandal to the people; 
becaufe fuch as have dignities, parfonages, honourable prebends, 


and benefices with cure, and even men in holy orders, -_ 
6 
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the tonfure (which is the mark of perfection, and of the hea- 
venly kingdom) and diftinguifh themfelves with hair hanging 
down to their. fhoulders, in an effeminate manner, and apparel 
themfelves like foldiers rather than. clerks, with an upper jump 
remarkably fhort, with exceflive wide or long fleeves, not co- 
vering the elbows, but hanging down; their hair curled and 
powdered, and caps with tippets of a wonderful Jength; with 
long beards, and rings on their fingers; girt with girdles ex- 
ceeding large and coftly, having puffes enamelled with figures 
and various fculptures gt, hanging with knives (like fwords) 
in open view, their fhoes chequered with red and green, ex- 
eceding long, and varioufly indented; with croppers to their 
faddles, and horns hanging at the necks of their horfes, and 
cloaks furred on the edges, contrary to the canonical fanétions,. 
fo that there is no diftinétion between clerks and Jaics, which 
rendereth them unworthy of the privilege of their order: we 
therefore, to obviate thefe mifcarriages, as well of the Mafters 
and Schelars within the univerfities of our province, as of thofe 
without, with the apprebation of this facred council,do ordain, 
that all beneficed men, thofe efpecially in holy orders, in our 
province, have their tonfure as comports with the ftate of cler- 
gymen, and.if any of them do exceed by going in a remarkably 
fhort and clofe upper garment, with long or unreafonably wide 
fleeves, not cevering the elbow but hanging down, with 
hair unclipped, Jong beards, with rings on their fingers in pub- 
lic (excepting thofe of honour and dignity) or exceed in any 
particular before expreffed, fuch of them as have benefices, unlefs- 
within fix month’s time they fhall effectually reform upon. admo- 
nition given, fhall incur fufpenfion from their office, ‘if acto ; 
and if they continue under it for three months, they fhall from 
that time be fufpended from their benefice, ip/o jure, without 
any further admonition: and they fhall not be abfolved from 
this fentence by their Diocefans, till they pay the fifth part of 
ene year’s profit of their benefices, to be diftributed to the poor. 
If they be unbeneficed, they fhall be difabled from obtaining a 
benefice for four months; and fuch as are ftudents in the uni- 
verfities, and pafs for clerks, if they do not effectually abftain 
from the premifes, fhall be, ip/o facto, difabled from taking any 
ecclefiaftical degrees or honours in thofe univerfities, till by 
their behaviour they give proof of their difcretion as becometh 
fcholars. Yet by this conftitution we intend not to abridge 
clerks of open wide furcoats, called table-coats, with fitting 
fleeves, to be ufed at feafonable times and places, nor of fhort 
and clofe garments, whilit they are travelling in the country, 
at their own difcretion. Lind. 122.’ « 

- Likewife by the feventy fourth canon of the canons made in 


the year 1603, ecclefiaftics are forbid * to wear any coife or 
wrought 
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wrought night cap, but only plain night caps of black filk, fat. 
ten, or velvet. In private houfes and in their ftudies, they m 
ufe any comely and {cholar-like apparel, provided that it be not cut 
or pinkt; and in public not to go in their doublet and hdfe, 
without coats or caflocks. And not to wear any light coloured 
frockings.’ , 
Thefe regulations, no doubt, are unknownto many of our fpruce 

Divines, who wear their own fhort locks curled and powdered, 
with their toupees aJa Broffe, their hat in the Nivernois cock, - 
their legs cloathed in figured French hofe, their bofoms glitter.. 
ing with a diamond heart, and their fingers bedecked with all 
the jewels of the Eaft. Who can fee emenef thefe reverend pe- 
tit Maitres \abouring through afermon, which never madethem 
fweat in the compofition, and, as they fan their rofy cheeks, 
difplaying all their glittering ornaments, without thinking of 
Juvenal’s Crifpinus : : 

Ventilet aftivum Digitis fudantibus aurum, 

Nec fufferre queat majoris pondera gemma. 


Tn fhort, there have been Fops in all ages, and of all profef- 
tions; but as foppery moft infallibly denotes a levity of mind, 
clergymen of all others fhould avoid the appearance. 


We have not room to take notice of many other material 
heads; and can only obferve in general, that titles, Simony, 
Tithes, and /Vills, &c. are treated in a very diftin& and.copious 
manner. What is moft new and obfervable under the latter 
head, is the account of particular Cuffoms concerning the diftri- 
buting of Inteftates effects; the matter colle&ed on this fubje& 
being more full and fatisfactory than any thing we remember to 
have met with in any former treatife. 


It would be unjuft not to take notice, that under the title 
Supremacy, our Author hath inferted the acts of Settlement pafled 
at the Revolution, which are omitted in Gibfon’s Codex, and 
that he has made fuch pertinent and liberal refle&tions on thofe 
acts as do honour to his character, both as a fenfible Writer, and 
as a free Subject. 


We muft not forget to remark likewife, that under title 
Articles, there are fome obfervations very interefting to the 
Clergy, implying how far.they are bound, by ac of Parliament, 
to fubfcribe the articles. 


Upon the whole, thefe volumes have real merit, and may be 
confidered as a valuable acceffion to the ftock of juridical learn-, 
ing, notwithftanding fome redundancies and imperfections which 
are very excufable in fo long a work, the materials of which lay 
fo wide, fcattered, and undigefted. 
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The works of M. de Voltaire. Tranflated from the French. With 
Notes, hiftorical and critical. By Dr. Smollet, the Rev. Mr. 
Franklin, and others. 12mo. in monthly volumes*,3s. each. 


Newbery, &c. 


T would have been natural enough for a perfon who paid an 
| equal attention to what pailed in the literary as well as in the 
military world during our late war with France, to fuppofe a fpirit 
of emulation in our Authors and Generals, to diftinguifh them- 
felves in deftroying the reputation of our rivals in arts and arms. 
Certain it is, that, in their feparate departments, they feem to 
have acted with equal vigour and fuccefs: for if the fuperior 
courage of our foldiers, hath made their braveft troops appear to 
be mere poltroons, the undaunted boldnefs of our tranflators, hath 
made their greateft wits feem no better than arrant blockheads, 
In time of war, indeed, all this might be held lawful; and a 
civilian might produce in its juftification the authority of Gro- 
tius, of Puffendorf, of Burlamaqui, &c. all of whom agree in 
the legality of taking what meafures we can to diftrefs and an- 
noy the enemy. But when a peace is formally concluded, we 
hold it to be unjuft not to fheath the pen with the fword: And 
yet the tranflators of poor Voltaire, ftill go on to triumph over 
their mangled and expiring vidim. Alas! What muft not a 
writer of fo much fenfibility feel, while his reputation thus lies 
firetched for years together on the rack, receiving every month a 
frefh wound in its vitals; which it is yet doomed to furvive, in 
the miferakle expectation of the final ftroke which is to end its 
exiftence? What adds tothe inhumanity of this treatment is, 
that it is countenanced by men of character, and carried on b 
unknown and defperate bravoes, under the fanction of refpecta- 
ble names. I'liberal praétices, however, in men of liberal pro- 
feffions, are the moft reprehenfible of all others. The fins of 
ignorance and incapacity are venial, in comparifon of thofe 
which are committed in dire€&t oppofition to our better know- 


ledge, and the dictates of an enlightened underftanding. What 


then fhall be faid of the mifcondué& of thofe writers, who, giving - 


into the low and venal arts of mercenary traders, meanly profti- 
tute their names and characters to the purpofes of impofition and 
deceit? It was not uncommon with the Curls of the laft age, oc- 
cafionally to make free with an author’s firname, when they 


wanted to clear their fhelves of unvendible trafh.. But for a> 


writer of reputation (and no other will ferve the purpofe) to 
confent to be made the forehorfe in the team of dulnefs, and let 
eut his name and fame, to countenance the productions of ano- 


* Twenty. feven volumes of this tranflation are already publifhed: the 
remainder uncertain. 
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nymous blunderers, is making a ftrange, and moft illiberaf, 


facrificeto Mammon. But the truth is, we are become fo en. 
tirely a trading nation, that every thing is bought and fold 


amongft us; even the mufes are as arrant proftitutes for ain, 


as any nine proftitutes on the town ; and the God of verfe him. 
felf as very a Jew, as anyinChange-a'ly. Writers indeed haye 
been formerly accufed of proftituting their talents, and of bars 
tering their judgment and opinions for profit : butto fell even their 
vanity, to trafiick with their very exiftence, and give up their 
title to immortality, for the paultry confideration of bookfeller’s 
pay, isa phenomenon peculiar to this age of corruption and.ve. 


nality. So refined, it is true, are our modern improvements in’ 


trade, that the produce of the ideal world is brought to market 
as well as the more palpable objects of material commerce: thus 
the honour of a foldier, the popularity of a patriot, and there- 
putation of an author, are as ftaple commodities in their | re- 


ipective places of fale, as a bale of cloth at Blackwell-Hall.. In: 


a word, the diftin@tion which hath hitherto fubfifted between the 
liberal and illiberal arts, feéms in great danger of being foon ene: 
tirely abolifhed. It is ferioufly but an ill return that fome writers 
make to the world for the favourable reception their own works 


have met with, when they make ule of the reputation they have 
acquired, to impofe on the publick the wretched compolitions,: 


or the patched and pye- bald compilations of others. It is, farther, 
not impoffible that fome of thefe writers, notwithftanding their 
prudential fyftem of making hay while the fun fhines, and their 
fo readily adopting the maxim of the fatyrift, 
The intrinfic value of any thing, 
Is jutt as much as it will bring: 


may live to find themfelves miftaken in their calculation of profits 
when they may at leifure reflect on the fable of loft reputation, 
and find to their coft, that fame is cafier acquired at firft, than 
afterwards regained. 


It is poflible that the gentlemen whofe names are prefixed to 
this tranflation, do not think themfelves accountable for the exe- 
cution of the whole, as other hands are confefledly engaged in it: 
the reafon, however, for prefixing their names to the work cannot: 


be miftaken by the moft fimple reader, fo that if they do not look, 
upon themfelves as refponfible in this particular, they muft. 
plead guilty to the charge brought againftthem above. Theyare- 
at liberty, doubtlefs, to fubmitto which imputation they pleafe : 


as to our part, juftice to the public and to the author, obliges 
us to confider impartially both the defign and the execution of 
the tranflation now before us. 


« The works of M. de Voltaire, fay our tranflators, having 
made their firft appearance in detached pieces, were partly 
: tranflated 
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tranilated into the Englifh language, feparately by different hands, 
with different degrees of merit, publifhed in vatious parcels, ac- 
cording to the refpective fchemes and abilities of the different edi- 
tors afid tranflators, who felected from the whole fuch pieces 
only as they imagined would beft fuit their particular purpofes, 
Thusthe tranflation of Voltaire’s works hath beef left incom- 
plete with refpet to the general plan, as well as irregular in 
regard to the printing, and paper, the fize and execution of the 
feparate volumes. It may alfo be pronounced defedctive in 
another fenfe. Our Author’s imagination is fo warm and im-, 
petuous, that it often tran{ports him from image to image, and 
from fentiment to fen‘iment, with fuch rapidity as obliges him 
toleave the picture half-difclofed, and the connection unex- 
plained. In his profe-writings, he ufually burfts into the 
fubject and throws a glare of light on fome particular part, as if 
he took it for granted, that the Reader had before confidered it 
in every other attitude and point of view. This velocity of 
jmpulfe, added to a remarkable paflion for peculiarity in point 
of fentiment, hath hurried him into fome obfcurities, inadver- 
tencies, and errors, efpecially in the execution of his hiitorical 
traéts, which of all his works are the moit univerfally: read for 
entertainment and inftruction, In order therefore to do juftice 
to his merit, and at the fame time to fupply his defects, we 
propofe to publifh a complete and regular tranflation of all his 
works, illuftrated with notes hiftorica! and critical, which may 
correct his miftakes, elucidate his obfcuritics, point out his 
beauties, and explain his allufions to the fatisfaction of the 
public.’ 


Such, reader, is the profeffed defign of the tranflators of this’ 


work: ‘how far they have been attentive, or able, to’point out’ 
M. de Voltaire’s inadyertencies and errors, to correct his miftakes, 
or elucidate his obfcurities, will appear fufficiently in the courfe 
of this article. : 


It would be an endlefs tafk, as it might be thought an invidi- 
ous one in us, to feleét all ‘the little errors and accidental 
miftakes, that might naturally efcape in fo extenfive a publica- 
tion ; and indeed this is very far from being our intention, tho’ 
we have oblerved:fome very curious: happen ; “bit°when the 
tranflator of an eminent author gives himieif airs of fuperiority 
over the original, he fhould not only take care to be’ perfectly 
Inthe right, but alfo to give the reader a very fatisfaGtory reafon' 
for condemning or diffenting from his author. And yet, in 
the 144th page of the very firft volume of this work, we have’ 
4 moft glaring inftance of the temerity of the felf-fufficient 
editors, M. de Voltaire is giving an account of fome remarka- 
ble cuftoms in the time of Charlemagne, and particularly of the 

method 
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method of the parties purging themfelves by oath, in Crintinay’ 
caufes, and the confequences attending that purgation. ** When 
both parties, fays he, oppofed oath to oath, the caufe was fome. 
times determined by duel, either with a pointed iron, or with the 
fword, toextremity*. Thefeduels werecalled, as eve body 
knows, the judgment of God: fuch was the name bettomes 
upon one of the moft deplorable follies of that barbarous govern- 
ment. The accufed were Jikewife fubjected to the proof, by 
cold water, boiling water, and [or] red hot iron. The cele- 
brated Stephen Balure has collected all the antient ceremonies of 
thofe trials. They began with the mafs, and the defendant 
received the communion. ‘The cold water was firft blefled, and 
then exorcifed. The accufed perfon being fetteredt, was 
thrown into the water: if he funk to the bottom he was deemed 
innocent; if he floated he was pronounced guilty. Mr, de 
Fleury, in his ecclefiaftical hiftory, fays, it was a fure method of 
not finding any perfoncriminal. For my own part, I dare be- 
lieve it was a method by which many innocent perfons perifhed, 
There are men whofe chefts are fo large, and whofe lungs are fo 
light, that they will not fink to the bottom, efpecially when they 
are bound with many turns of a thick rope, which, together 
with the body, forms a volume fpecifically lighter than water.” 
The remark here made by M. de Voltaire, in contradiétion to. 
Fleury, is pertinent, juft, and fagacious ; netwithftanding which 
our tranflators take upon them to play the hypercritic in the follow- 
ing manner. * This, fay they, is a childifh obfervation, which will 
not hold true in fact. Our author tmcaning Voltaire] feems 
to be but little acquainted with natural philofephy ; for he fays, 
forms a volume le[s heavy than an equal quantity of water. Now 
it is well known that the quantity of water is altogether out of 
the queftion, with refpect to bodies immerfed, whether they are 

ut into a tub of twenty inches diameter, or plunged into the 
Atlantic ocean,’ 


' Never furely did tranflator or fcholiaft more rafhly expofe himfelf 
than the tranflator of this paflage, and the writer of the com- 
ment thereon. In the text itfelf we are firft told that the ae- 
cufed .perfon is thrown into the water fettered; and afterwards 
that his being bound with many turns of a thick rope, makes 
him fpecifically. lighter than water.. Now nothing but a very 





* It is to be obferved, we make ufe of the words of the tranflation; 
the original is tantét a fer émoulu tantot a cutrance. 

t Garotiz, bound or tied with cords. ‘The reader will obferve by the 
context, how effential is the diftinétion in this place, between being 
fettered and bound with cords ; the one evidently tending to make the 
perfon fink, and the other to buoy him up, and make him fwim. - 


Superficial 
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fapefficial acquaintance with the French language, an utter inat- 
edition to what he was writing, and a total ignorance of the 
fubject, could poflibly have caufed any writer to have thus tranf- 
fated the above paflage. A man who is fettered muft have light 
fetters indeed to be on the whole fpecifically lighter than water, 
but if bound many times round with a thick rope, there are few 


- ynen who would not be much more fo. The obfervation of M. 


de Voltaire, is therefore, as we before obferved, very pertinent, 
and truly philofophical. With what affurance, therefore, is it 
that the commentator takes upon him to fay, that the remark is 
ahildifh, and that the author feems to be but little acquainted 
with riatural philofophy? By what he fays alfo of its being the 
fame thing with refpect to bodies immerfed, whether they are 
put into a tub of npg Page diameter, or plunged into the 
Atlantic ocean, it is plain that he quite miftook the cafe; and 
inftead of being able tocorreét his author’s errors, and elucidate 
his obfcurities, he did not knew what Mr. Voltaire was writing 
about. It is indeed fomewhafYurprizirig, that a tranflator fhould 
have fo little prudence, as.to take upon him to centure his author 
in matters with which he-muft be confcious he is himfelf but fu- 
perficially acquainted! yet fo it is, that, as if this Gentleman 
was determined to mifs no opportunity of expofing his author, 
he is perpetually on the-catch to find Mr. Voltaire tripping in 
the juftice of his refleCtions. Thus in vol. 3. page ior, the au- 
thor obferyes, concerning the fiege of Conftantinople, that ‘*-it 
is rather doubtful, what is faid of Mahomet’s making ufe of 
‘cannon that carried balls of two hundred pounds weight. The 
conquered always exaggerate matters. It is plain that one of 
thefe balls would require near an hundred weight of powder 
to throw it to any diftance. Now fuch a quantity of powder 
could never be fired all at once, and the ball would be difcharged 
from the cannon before the fifteenth part of the powder could 
take fire, confequently it would have very little effect.” 


_ On this paffage our annotator takes his author to tafk as fol- 
lows. * This-is not truein fact; if it were, the fame would 
happen im a charge of one pound, as well asin one of an hundred, 
becaufe thé proportion of refiftance isthe fame in both; and we 
fee every day fhells of five times that weight difcharged from 
Mortars with the full effet of the powder.’ What the learned 
icholiaft means by the proportion of reMitance in firing a charge 
of one pound, and another of an hundred, we cannot divine ; 
but that the ball is frequently difcharged from the piece without 
fring all the powder, is faét, be the charge what it will; and we 
will venture to fay the greater the charge of powder, -fuppofing 
it always proportioned tothe ball, the more of it would remain 
unfired after the difcharge. There is alfo.a very wide-diffevence 
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between the charge required to throw acannon ball and a bomb. 
fhell, ‘The quantity of powder ufually employed to charge mor. 
tars, being much lef{s in proportion to the weight of the hell, 
than that made ufe of to load cannon, is in proportion. to the 
weight of the ball. We fhould be very glad alfo. to know 


‘where our fcholiaft can fee every day thells half a ton weight 


difchatged from Mortars; and then to know by what means 
he is certain it is done with the fwil effec? of the powder. 


We might bring many other fimilar inftances from ‘the 


notes*, annexed to the hiftorical pieces contained in this work, 


of the miftaken prefumption of the tranflators: but thefe-ma 
fufficiently ferve to fhew how far their fkill in the arts and {cien- 
ces is fuperior to that of the chi/di/hand ignorant Mr. de Voltaire. 
With what contempt muft not fuch a writer look down upon 
the carping hypercritic, who with the ftrength of a boy would 


‘correét the labours of an Hercules ! 


But we cannot fufficiently exprefs our concern at the grofs 
treatment this celebrated writer Has met with at the hands of his 
tranflators and correctors, when we fee them miftaking the origi- 
nalitext, and cenfuring the author for the blunders of their own 
mifapprehenfion. Nay fo ftrangely hath this Englith edition of 
Voltaire been manufactured, that it appears evidently in man 
places that the tranflator and commentator had different ideas of 
the fame: paffage. “Fhus in page 184 of the 4th volume, it is 
faid, +* Columbus, ftruck with the wonderful expeditions of ‘the 
Portugueze, imagined that fomething greater might be done: ‘and 
from a bare infpeétion of the map of our world, concluded that 
there muft be another, which might be found by failing always 
welt.” On this pafiage, it is thus pertinently obferved, and very 
wittily afked 5 ‘ What! did he by furveying a map of this world, 
thelieve there fhould be another in it? This would have been a 
ftrange inference indced.’? A very ftrange one truly! and what 
could never have been fuggeited, but by a wrong-headed critic, 
mifiedd by as bungling a tranflator. ‘The original runs thus, 
Col mbe frappée des enterprifes des Portugais, concut qu’ on pouvart 
faire quelque chofe dz plus grand: et par la feule infpeétion d une 
carte de natre univerj:, jugea gu’ il devaity en avoir un autré, & 
gu’ on le tranverqit en voyagant toujours vers P occident. ‘Thus we 
fee the tranflator, by confining himfelf literally to the text, hath 
made nonfenfe of it, cad hath thereby given the annotator an 
cpportunity of difplaying his abilities. 

_ Again, page 100, vol. 3, the hiftorian having mentioned the 
improbable tales related of the cruelty of Mahomet, he obferves, 


* Tt is to be obferved, however, that fome of the notes are the author's, 
tho’ no diltin¢iiou is made between them and thofe of the trapflators: 
¢ that 
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‘¢ that thefe cruelties, tho’ exercifed by us upon animals, to an- 
{wer certain purpofes, are never practifed by mankind upon one 
another, unleis in the heat of fury and revenge, or agreeable to 
the law of arms.” Here: the fcholiaft obferves, .* We cannot 
readily conceive our author’s meaning in this place: furely the 
law of arms cannot in any nation, authorife the wanton exer- 
cife of cruelties, or barbarity.”. ‘the reafon why our annotator 
did not readily conceive the meaning of his author in this place, 
appears to be evidently that he did not read him. The tranflator 
having Jeft out a qualifying expreffion, which muft neceflarily 
have removed the difficulty, at which this nice and accurate critic 
‘affeéts to boggle. The author fays, Ces barbaries que nous exer- 
¢ans fur les animaux, les hommes ne les exercent, fur les hommes que 
dans le fureur des vengeances ou dans ce qu’ on appelle le droit de 
la guerre. Now nothing but the fortunate omiflion of ce gu’ on 
appelle in the tranflation, could poffibly have left an opening for 
the {choliaft to give us this inftance of his critical fagacity. 


We cannot omit a fimilar mifprifion and omiffion in the tranf- 
lator, which hath afforded room for a farther correction of this 
very inaccurate hiftorian, in regard to the nature of a defpotic 
government. After giving an account of the feveral coun- 
cils and courts of juftice in China, our author fays, * It is im- 
poflible that, under fuch an adminiftration, an emperor can, ever 
exercife arbitrary power. He has indeed the making of the ge- 
neral laws +;, but by the conftitution of the ftate, he can do 
nothing without firit confulting men learned in the laws, and 
chofen by fulease- Although the emperor’s fubjects always 
proftrate themfelves before him as if he were a God, and that 
the leaft failure in refpe&t to his perion is punifhed [according to 
law*] asan act of facrilege ; {till this does not prove his govern- 
ment to be defpotic and arbitrary. A defpotic government would 
be that where the prince may, without infring ng the laws, de- 
prive a fubject of his fortune or life without form of trial; and 
for no other reafon than that it is his will. Now if ever there 
was a ftate.in which the life, honour, and fortune of the fub- 
ject was under the proteCtion of the laws, it is that of China,” 
~ For our parts, we thought'that Mr. de Voltaire, was,, in this 
paflage, very intelligible ; but behold, our emendator thinks it 
neceflary to acquaint the reader, that ¢ the Prince is defpotic 
who affents to laws made for the regulation of his fubjccts ; but 
can himfelf difpenfe with thofe laws for his own convenience or 
caprice, without being called in queftion. ‘That is a defpotic 
government in which the people are bound by certain laws, but 


~$ The original is Les loix cenerales emanent de lui. 
* Selon la (oi, fays the original. A very material ‘expreffion in this 
fenten¢e! ‘and wherefore omiited ? | a 
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the prince is bound by none.’ A very fententious and accurate 


definition truly ! but how doth it ferve to elucidate, difprove, or 


confirm the text? It does not appear according to Mr. de Vol. 
taire’s Account, that anemperor of China can difpenfe with the 


-Taws. And as to the {choliaft’s definition of a defpotic govern. 
“ment, wedo not fee any eflential difference between it and that 
of Voltaire. In countrics where the will of the prince con- 


ftitutes the law, he cannot infringe the laws by doing what he 


‘will; becaufe his prefent will, with regard to himfelf at leaf, 


annulls every contradictory preceding one; and he is exactly 
in the fame cafe as a prince who is, according to our annotator, 
bound by none. 


The ambition of our tranflators to difplay a degree of know- 
ledge fuperior to their author, is not confined to matters’ of 


_{cience; their acquaintance with hiftorical fa€ts, and their dif- 


cernment in the ftudy of mankind, break forth not unfrequently 
with a very uncommon degree of affurance. Poor Mr. de Vol- 
taire is almoft always egregiou/ly miflaken, when he treats of the 


_Englifh hiftory, and hath committed a horrible blunder in com- 


paring the ftriped bufkins of Charlemagne with the tartan hofe 
of the Scotch highlanders. It had not been amifs, however, if 


Our commentators, when they differed from their author, had 
_ given fome reafon for theirdiffent ; efpecially as they are fo modeft 


as to think it quite neceffary in him todo fo. It is neverthelefs very 
common with them to contradict the fats advanced, and motives 


fuggefted by the hiftorian, without deigning to give any other 


reafon for it than their own zpfe dixit. ‘Thus the hiflorian, fpeak- 
ing of the great number of kings, queens, and princelles, that 
formerly ended their days in cloifters in England, adds, ** it is 
probable that they caufed themfelves, in their laft moments 'to be 
clad in religious habits, and perhaps to be carried into convents: 
but itis hardly credible that, in good health, they actually renounced 
the. affairs of thepublic, in order to live the life of a reclufe.” To 
this plaufible, tho’ not altogether well-founded, refletion, our fcho- 
diaft very laconically anfwers. ‘ It is true, neverthelefs ;’ as if he 
had been perfonally acquainted with the parties, and had a right to 
be. credited on his own affertion. Surely a writer of Voltaire’s 
reputation required alittle more deference! Again the hiftorian, 
in {peaking of the Emperor Conftantine obferves, that it is difi- 
cult to difcern the real character of a prince, whom one party 
has defcribed as the moft criminal, and the other as the mo 

virtuous of mankind. ‘* If we fuppofe, continues he, that he 
made every thing fubfervient to what he thought his own inte- 
reft, we fhall not be miftaken.” On this occafion, the annota- 
tor takes upon him to charge the hiftorian ‘ with having given 
a yery invidious and unjuft reprefentation of facts, calculated to 


afperfe 
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afperfe the memory of a great prince, who hath been fo re- 
markably celebrated for his generofity and moderation,’ Now, 
what end Mr. de Voltaire might have to anfwer in thus mifrepre- 
fenting the character of Conftantine, we know not; but we 
think his reflection a very probable one. No, fays the angry 
fcholiaft, * the human mind is very capable of fentiments and 
defigns that cannot be reduced to this narrow ftandard : but this 
isatruth, which to /ordid fouls, is altogether incomprehenfible,’ 
We fhould be glad to know to whom the appellation of /ordid 
foul isto be applied, if not to the hiftorian; in which cafe, we 
refume, the reader will not be at a lofs what to think of thefe, 
his tranflators and fcholiafts. They freely charge their author with 
partiality and inconfiftency; but how far they ftand excufeable 
themfelves, may be gathered from their remarks on the fubje& 
of Conftantine alone. We have mentioned above how read 
the annotator was to cenfure the hiftorian, tho’ unjuftly, for 
fuppofing the tight of war gave men the right to be cruel to their 
‘enemies; and yet he défends the inhumanity of Conftantiie, 
againft the cenfure paffed on that emperor by M. de Voltaire. 
Conftantiné, fays the latter, ‘* is extolled to the ‘fkiés, for 
having expofed to wild beafts, in the Circtis, all the chiefs of 
the Franks, and the prifoners he took in an expedition to the 
Rhine ; fuch was the treatment offered to the predeceflors of 


Clovis and Charlemagne. The writers who have been fo bafe . 


as to applaud cruel aétions, have at leaft eftablifhed the faéts, and 
fenfible Readers judge of them by the light of their own under- 
ftanding.”” On this our commentator, ‘It was abfolutely necef- 
fary. to practice uncommon feverity againft thofe barbarians, who 
were bound by no treaties, and reftrained by no fentiments of 
humanity. ‘They made continual irruptions into the empire, 
ravaging se country with fire and fword, and committing the 
molt favage acts of cruelty and outrage. -They were brutal as 
the beafts in the field, and defervedly hunted down as the ene- 
mies. of mankind.’ Hunted down! where? On the fpot 
where they committed thefe ravages? This might have been 
expedient, and would have been more excufeable, if not alto- 
gether juft; but to take them alive, and carry them captive to 
be hunted down in the Circus, for the entertainment of the mul- 
titude ! What was this but that wanton exercife of cruelty, 
which our fcrupulous {choliaft obje&ted to above? This we are 
very certain of, that it was in no wife becoming a charaéter 
which is reprefented as a pattern of mercy and benevolence. 

In defcribing the chara&ter of Oliver Cromwell, Mr. de Vol- 
taire fays, *¢ It is falfe what fome writers pretend to tell us, that 
he played the enthufiaft and falfe prophet on his death-bed.” 
Here the {choliaft affects to treat his author with fome deference. 
| : ? * Begging 





















































































is to the original, and how unequally executed., it: is/"in 


Brookes’s Natural Hiftory. 


“© Begging our author’s pardon, fays he, Cromwell had been ar 
-enthuftaft from the beginning, and became fo much a prophet on 
his death-bed, that even when the phyficians delpaired of his 


life, tell you, (cries he) I fhall not die of this diftemper’ fa. 


vourab!e an{wers have been returned from heaven, not only. to 


‘my own fupplications, but likewife to thofe of the godly, who 
‘€arry On amore intimate correfpondence with the Lord?’ “We 


fhal} not take upon us to determine concerning the reality of 
the fat; but we will venture to fay, that the fcholiaft muft not 
only be moft egregioufly miftaken, but muft be very ignorant 


“both of hiftory and: mankind, if he can believe that Cromwell}, 


whatever he might be at his firft fetting out in life, was fincete 
in his fanatici{m long afterwards. | 


Were we not fearful of being tirefome to our readers, we 
might proceed much farther in pointing out the ftrange inco- 
herencies and abfurdities contained in the tranflation of. the 
hiftorical parts of thefe volumes, and the notes attending it. 
But we muft here difmifs this performance far the prefent.: 


‘Thofe who are defirous of entering more particularly into the 


merits of the tranflation, need only compare thofe cha 
ters and paflages which are inferted in the general hiftory, with 


the fame paflages again inferted in the annals.of the empire, 


to be able to form a tolerable judgment, how unlike the copy 


itfelf. : 
We fhall confider the tranflation of the poetical works and 


smifcellaneous pieces, in a fubfequentarticle: after which, ere 
done with the tranflators, we fhall give a general review of all 


the works of the author, particularly fuch as have not been al- 
ready confidered in the courfe of our undertaking. | | 
K-n-k 
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A new and accurate Syftem of Natural Hiftory. Containing, | I. The 
Hiftory of Quadrupedes, including amphibious . Animals, Frogs, 
‘and Lizards, with their Propertics and Ufes in Medicine. Ml. 
The Hiftory of Birds, with the Method of bringing up thefe of the 
finging Kind. Mt. The Hiftory of Fifhes and Serpents, including 
Sea Turtles, eruflaceous and fhell Fifhes, with their medicinal 
Ups. IV. The Hiftory of Infe&s, wiih. their Properties and 
Ujes in Medicine. V. The Fiftory of Waters, Earths, Stones, 
Foffils; and: Minerals, with thetr Virtues,” Properties, ‘and medt- 

’ cinal Ufes; ‘to which is added, the Method in which Linnaeus has 
treated thefe Subjefis. WX. The Hiftory of Vegetables aswell 

_ foreign as indigenous ; including an account of the Roots; Barks, 
WV cods, Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, Refms, Gums, and con- 
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ereted Fuicess as alfo their Properties, Virtues, and Ufes in Me- 
dicine ; together with the. Methed f Cultivating thofe planted in 
Gardens. , In Six Volumes. By R. Brookes, M. D. Author 
of the General Pra&tice of Phyfic, 1amo. 6 Vols.* 418s, 
Newbery, | 


HILE the labours of a part of the learned world are 

exhautted in the inveftigation of obfcurity, and in at- 
tempts to make new difcoveries, another clafs of Scholars is em- 
ployed only in regiftering their improvements, and in conveying 
them to mankind with greater per{picuity or concifenefs, “The 
Author of the prefent work may be placed among the latter, as 
he feems more qualified to teach the fciences, than to improve 
them. He permits bolder fpirits to go in quett of new adven- 
tures; contented himfelf to drive a domeftic trade with what 
they have happened to import.—To fpeak without metaphor; 
Dr. Brookes may be confidered as a ufeful Compiler, and 
as having judicioufly, lopped away thofe exuberances which ge~ 
nerally grow upon the efforts of inventive genius. 


We may-confider the prefent performance as an abridgment of 
Natural Hiftory ; and it muft be owned, that to bring this fci- 
ence within juft limits, if we confider how it has long conti- 
nued overgrown with falfhood,, was rather a more ufeful tafk 
than to enlarge it. Although our Author, in his preface, men- 
tions his haying added to the fcience, yet his chief merit feems 
to be,the judgment he has fhewn in retrenching what was not 
well/{certained, than in fupplying what was not known. |. Na- 
tural Hiftory, as fome teach it, is. boundlefs; and fuch as have 
undertaken the tafk of defcribing minutely every object in the 
great Mufeeum of Nature, have, after a long life, at laft found 
themfelves {carce advanced beyond the very entrance, This was 
the cafe with Aldrovandus;. who was himfelf fenfible of the 
abyfs into which he was plunging. After feveral large folios 
exhaufted in the hiftory of nature, death ftopt him fhort, in the 
beginning of his defign. Mr. Buffon very juftly complains of 
the prolixity of Aldrovandus, yet the F rant Naturalift, toge- 
ther with Mr, Daubenton, has already publifhed nine quarto 
volumes of his hiftory;, which, however, does not yet compre- 
hend the third part of even the quadrupedes. We fhould be 
glad toknow how many hundred volumes the whole of his work 
will make when compleated ? 


The work before us is divided ‘ito fix volumes, for into fo 
many clafles the Author has thought proper to range the objects 
ef nature. Thefe divifions, however, we muft obferve, are 


* Publithed alfo in monthly Volumes. 
perfectly 
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perfectly arbitrary. The gradation from one order of beings te 
another, is fo imperceptible, that it is impoffible to lay the line 
that fhall diftin€&ly mark the boundaries of each. All fuch 
divifions as are made among the inhabitants of this globe, 
like the circles drawn by Aftronomers on its furfacé, ate the 
work, not of nature, but of ourfelves. This Author, thére. 
fore, has neglected modern fyftems, in which thefe diftin@ions 
chichly abound, and has followed that of Ray; to whom this 
fcience, in our opinion, owes its greateft improvements. It is 
triie, that Linneus, Klein, and others, have claffed natural ob- 
jets with much greatet affiduity and minutenefs; but tho fyf. 
téniatic divifions, which were originally introduced with the 
{cience, to aflift the learner’s memory, ferve at prefent, by théir 
number, to create embarafment, and reprefs his curiofity. Be. 
fore we have learned the names of thefe divifions, we might, 
perhaps, have become mafters of a great part of the defcriptions 
of nature itfelf. But fome nations, and the Germans in parti- 
cular, have ever difcovered a greater propenfity to incredfe the 
language of fcience than to extend its difcoveries. 


As our Author has avoided imitating modern Naturalifts in 
the intricacy of his fyftem, fo has he likewife fteered élear of 
them in refpect to anether glaring abufe. A Naturalift, when 
thoroughly enamoured of fyftem, is defirous of giving every ob- 
ject in nature an equa! place, and beftows as much time in de- 
{cribing the mole as the elephant, the pimpernel as the oak. In 
fact, ihe error is natural enough ; as by his fyftem he is taught 
to call the pimpernel akind of oak, and the mole a fort of éle- 
phant. Pliny and Theophraftus are never thus abfurd, ‘but car- 
ty good fenfe into all their enquiries. Such parts of Nattife as 
had a more peculiar relation to the happinefs of man, were the 
chief. objeéts of their inveftigation. It feems the boaft of be 
modern Botanifts, to have aname for every plant; tho’ otherwife 
utterly unknown; on the contrary, Pliny was content to relate 
the properties of the few plants he knew, and to let thofe of 
whofe virtues he was ignorant, remain unnamed, till farther 
experience fhould raife them into notice. In the work before us 
we find all the names of animals, foffils, minerals, indigenous 
plants, and the moft remarkable exotics; but, in each clafs, 
thofe are chiefly infifted upon which conduce to the purpofes of 
Kealth or pleafure. 


_ The firft volume of this work, which contains the hiftory-of 
quadrupédes, amphibious animals, frogs, and lizards, begins 
with a preface, in which the Author affures us, that having 
himfelf been a Traveller, he has in perfon examined’ feveral-of 
the exotic animals, and other produtions, and compared them 


with the accounts of former Travellers. But tho’ in fome — 
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he feems to have made new difcoveries, as in the defcription of 
the North American Bear, yet, in general, he follows Ray, 
Gefner, Jonfton, and Edwards, without quoting them upon 
every occafion: blending their remarks together, fo as to make 
one uniform defcription. 


The preface is followed by an introduction, containing re- 
marks on the nature and way of living of quadrupedes in gene- 
ral. The defcription of each particular fpecies of quadrupedes 
follows next, in which the ftyle is plain and concife. Readers 
accuftomed to the flowing manner of the French Naturalifts, 
will not, perhaps, relifh the drier defcriptions of our Englith 
Hiftorian. A Frenchman, for inftance, would compare an hen 
with her chickens, to a Legiflator at the head of a rifing colony, 
while the tyrant kite is drawn as aiming at their facred lives and 
liberties; Dr. Brookes is contented without fuch fine allegory 
and ornaments. However, he obferves, that though all fciences 
have a language peculiar to themfelves, and natural Philofophy 
in particular ; yet, that a ftyle enriched with metaphor, would 
be loading the fimplicity of nature with foreign and tawdry em- 
bellifhments. But after all, we could wifh that he had thrown 
more life and variety into his manner, and imitated thofe Painters 
who, to give their pieces greater force, throw all their animals. 
into action. Neverthelefs, few Naturalifts will, perhaps, be of 
our opinion im this particular. 


The fecond volume begins with mifcellaneous remarks upon 
birds in general. The Author has chofen Ray for his guide, 
and begins with obferving, that ‘ though they are incapable of 
the fame, docility with terreftrial animals, and are lefs imitative 
of human perfections, yet they far furpafs fifhes and infects, both 
in the ftructure of their bodies, and their fagacity. As in me- 
chanics the moft. curious machines are generally the moft com- 
plicated, fo it is in anatomy. ‘The body of man prefents the 
greateft variety upon difleSion, quadrupedes lefs perfeétly form- 
ed in their fimplicity of conformation ; the mechanifm of birds is 
ftill lefs complex ; fifhes.have yet fewer organs than they ; while 
infe&ts more imperfectly than all, feem to unite the boundaries 
of animal and vegetable nature. Of man the moft perfect ani- 
mal, there are but two or three fpecies; of quadrupedes the 
kinds are very numerous; in birds they are ftill greater, and in 
infects moft of all, 


‘ The variety of methods which nature has taken to furnifh 
the globe with creatures, perfectly formed to indulge all their 
peculiar appetites, deferves our wonder; but wondering is not 
the way to grow wife.——lIn general, every bird reforts to thofe 
Climates where its food is found in greateft plenty, and always takes 
care 
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tare to hatch its young at thofe places where, and in thofe feaz 
fons when, provifions are inthe greateft abundance. The large 
birds, and thofe of the aquatic kind, chufe places as rerhote ag 
pofible from man, as their food is different from that which jg 
cultivated by human induftry ; fome birds which have only the 
ferpent to fear, build their nefts in fuch a manner, as to have 
them depending at the end of a fmal! bough, and the entrance: 
from below ;_ but the little birds which live upon fruits and corn: 
are found in greateft plenty in the moft populous countries, and: 
are too often unwelcome intruders upon the fruits of human ins 
duftry. In making their nefts therefore the little birds ufe every . 
artto conceal them from man; while the greater birds ufe every. 
precaution to render theirs inacceffible to wild beafts and. vers 
mine. The unerring inftin€t which guides every fpecies in con- 
triving the mott proper habitation for hatching their young, de- 
mands our obfervation. In hot tropical climates, nefts of the 
fame kind are made with le{s art, and of lefs warm materials 
than in the temperate zone, for the fun in fome meafure affifts 
the bufinefs of incubation. 


¢ Of all birds the oftrich is greateft, and the American hum. 
ming bird is leaft. In thefe the gradations of nature are ftrong- . 
ly marked; for the oftrich, in fome refpects, approaches the 
nature of that clafs of animals immediately placed above him, 
namely quadrupedes, being covered with hatr, and incapable of 
flying ; while the humming bird, on the other hand, approaches 
that of infedis. Thefe extremitics of the fpecies, however, are 
rather objects of human curiofity than ufe; itis the middle or- 
ders of birds which man has taken care to propagate and main-_ 
tain, thefe largely adminifter to his neceffities and pleafure, and 
fome birds are even capable of attachment to the perfon that 
feeds them. How far they may be inftru€ted by long affiduity, 
is obvious from a late inftance ef a Canary bird which was fhewn 
in London, and which had been taught to pick up the letters at 
the word of command. Upon the whole, however, they are 
inferior to quadrupedes in their fagacity; they are poflefied of 
fewer of thofe powers which look hike reafon, and feem in all 
their actions, rather impelled by inftin@ than guided by choice.” 


The defcription of the feveral fpecies follows next; and at the 
end he fubjoins a tranflation of the fyftem of Linnzus, fo that 
thofe who are fonder of ftudying names than'things, may have 
fomething to éxercife their induftry.’ Should a Learner, for in- 
itance, defire to know fomething of the bird of Paradife, let 
him apply to the fyftem- of the great Swedifh Naturalift, and 
there he will be taught, that it is a bird of the raven kind, for 
it has like it a cultrated beak, and fetaceous feathers at the bafe: 
this, itis true, will give him but a very imperfe& idea of ee 
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bird of Paradife, but a fublime idea of the Philofopher’s learti- ’ 
ings ‘The truth is, the Swedes and the Germans, who of late ! 
have undertaken to improve Natural Hiftory, feem to err as the’ 
Schoolmen did of old; both rank the objects of the natural and : 
ideal world under certain clafles or categories, and when afk- 

ed concerning any particular objet, on'y tell you, to what’ 
clafs it belongs : and away they walk, filled with the’ vait idea’ 
of their own learned importance. Notwithftanding, therefore, ’ 
the indefatigable induftry of our modern Rivals, (and truly tney 
have been induftrious enough!) we ftill muft think, thar our’ 
own countrymen deferve the preference; and the Reader who 
will be at the pains to compare the firft part of this volume,’ 
which is compiled from Englifh Naturalifts, with the latter part, 

which is tranflated from the labours of a Foreigner, will, per- 

haps, be of our opinion. é 


The four remaining volumes, which contain the hiftory of 
fifhes, infects, minerals, and vegetables, are, like the other two,. 
prefaced bygntroductory difcourfes, each giving a general hifto- 
ry of that part of nature which makes the fubject of the vo- 
lume. ‘The remarks thrown into thefe prefatury. difcourfes, 
difcover much obfervation, and an intimate acquaintance with> 
writers on théfubje&t: In thefe, however, as well asin the two 
former, there are fome omiffions and a few errors. , 


In. regard to the numerous engravings with which this work, 
is embellifhed, as the dimenfions of them are fo much reduced, in 
order to accommodate the plates to tlie fize of a duodecimo page, ; 
the Reader will not fuppofe them to rival the excellence of Buffon’s, 
or Edwards’s admirable figures. Some of them are indeed but, 
very indifferent, while others are, perhaps, as well executed as, 
could be expected in a publication intended for the azlizon, 


Of all writers, however, a naturalift is moft liable to omiffions’ 
and errors. Thefcience, tho’ fo very extenfive, is as yet in its in- 
cipient {tate, and refembling thofe half-formed animals which the: 
poets feign as juft fprung from the mud of the Nile, Vix confetus 
vite haud certaveftigia tentat. Much of natural hiftory is drawn: 
from the relations of travellers and feamen, who were either .iz-: 
norant or credulous; we can hope, therefore, for nothing perfect. 
in this feience, at leaft for fome years tocome. The next age may: 
poflibly fee it more complete,. as it has lately become an object ot’ 
royal protection. The emperor,the kings of France, Sweden, and 
Denmark, now féem vying with each other in fending out men, 
of learning into all parts, for the purpofes of improving natural 
knowledge, and completing their refpeCtive cabinets which have, 
already coft immenfe fums in furnifhing. But, in the prefent ftate, 
of thefcience, the few omiffions or errors of our Author are the 
more excufable, as the means of convicting falfhood lie fo remote, 
and the objeéts of enquiry are fo numerous. To deal candidly 
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therefore between him and the public, he appears to have com- 
piled a work with great labour, more for the purpofes of ufe 


than oftentation, in a method neither wildly confufed, nor dryly 
fyftematical. He has taken our own countrymen chiefly for his 
guides, who, to the honour of our nation, tho’ unacquainted 
with royal munificence, have hitherto made the’ greateft ad. 
vances in all parts of this fcience, the hiftory of minerals only 
excepted. He feems to have as much accuracy as the Opportu- 
nities of his information would admit, and perhaps more than . 
many of thofe who have written before him. Thus far there- 
fore this fenfible compiler, tho’ furnifhed with talents little fu. 
perior to the reft of mankind, merits our applaufe; thata 
plaufe which we have often been obliged to withold from the ef. 
forts of unchaftifed genius. ‘There are fome minds which al- 
ways move flowly and fafely in the right track; while others, 
with much greater powers, like unmanaged horfes that run out 
of the courfe, the fafter they go forward, the more they de- 


viate from the goal. 
° Go—th 





An. Inquiry into the Legality of penfions on the Irifh Eftablifhment. 
By Alexander M‘ Auley, Efg. One of his Majefty’s Coun= 
cil at Law for the Kingdom of Ireland. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 


HERE cannot be a ftronger inftance of the folly and in- 
: fatuation of the unthinking multitude, than their efpouf- _ 
ing the interefts of particular men with extravagant enthufiafm, 
while meafures of real importance pafs totally unnoticed by them, 
or at leaft are flightly regarded. Unhappily fuch as do not think 
for themfelves, are ignorant where their danger lies; they fup- 
ply reafon with rage: and being incapable of judging concerning 
the propriety of public meafures, they are readily inflamed 
inft thofe who direct them, whenever it is the intereft of a 
difcontented Party to practice on their paffions. 


There is no good without fome allay of evil. The ineftima- 
ble Liberty of the prefs is nodoubt the fureft Guardian of pub-. 
lic rights. Yet at the fame time the glut of political trafh, 
which is daily difgorged from the prefs, does inconceiveable pre- 
judice, in promoting indolence, and exciting contention. ‘Too 
many, inftead of attending to the duties of their profeffion, and 
increafing their property by a laudable induftry, wafte their time 
in poring over pages of perfonal abufe, and weakly imaging 
themfelves interefted to clamour for John or William. While the 
zealots on both fides worfhip golden images of their own ima-. 

ination, they brand every man as a knave or fool, who has the 
Diictiatacs to difcover, and the fpirit to declare, that the ides 
of each party are compofed of the fame brazen materials. 
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their opinions are not formed by the operation of their own 
intellects, they never part with one prejudice but to embrace 
another; and being unaccuftomed to reafon themfelves, they are 
ever impatient of contradiction. They are extravagant enough 
to prefume that their fenfelefs, intemperate difputes, | which only 
ferve to render themfelves ridiculous and odious, have an‘ influ- 
ence over public meafures: and wien they fee the ftaté in con- 
fufion, they vainly fuppofe, like the fy uponthe wheel, that the 
‘duft is of their raifing. It is to be lamented, however, that 
while thefe mifeuided partizans follow purfuits to which their 
abilities are uriequal, many of them tarnifh virtues which would 
render them aitiiable, and bury talents which would make them 


ufeful. 


The little pamphlet before us, which has not yet gone 
through the firft edition, is a recent. inftance of the inatten- 
tion of the Multitude to points of the higheft moment, with 
refpect to their freedom and property, w rhile they aré wrang- 
ling about matters totally indifferent to either. We will ven- 
ture to fay, that all the political pieces combined, which have 
been publifhed for years paft, are not half fo interefting to the 
public, as this inquiry, which is penned with candour, and in- 
tellizence ; and to which the author, who is a fervant to the 
crown, has had the laudable fpirit to affix his name. 


¢ The fubject,’ fays he, ¢ at firft fight feems delicate; but, 
on a clofer inipedtion, it appears otherwife. Enlarging the power 
or permanent profperity of the crown beyond their true bounds, 
being equally hurtful to the infeparable interefts of the crown 
and nation. The love of my country, and my duty to the crown, 
both concur in moving me to fpeak my fentiments upon this.oc- 
cafion without referve. 


‘ Indeed freedom of fpeech, upon this fubje@, muft appear ‘ab- 
folutely hieceiiaty to every man who knows, that a very confider- 
able part of that heavy load ‘of penfionis, now fubfifting on the 
Irith eftablifhment, has been impofed in the laft two months *; 
and that an unlimited power of granting penfions on that efta- 

“blifhment to the full amount of the Irifh hereditary revenue, is 
Claimed by minifters on behalf of the crown. 


f The clear income of the hereditary revenue of Ireland, our 
author computes at four hundred and eleven thoufand, five but 
dred and fifteen pounds per annum. * The danger to Ireland,’ 
he continues, * from an unlimited power in the Crown over 
_ this revenue (one year’s income whereof is not much lefs than 
one half of the whole circulating money in that kingdom) I 


7 * The Inquiry is dated June #, 1763. 
Rev, O& 1763. U Shall 
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fhall not enlarge upon. How far a power to apply an Trifh 
fund, which already, in the infancy of trifh trade, amounts to 
fo much, and may amount to double, perhaps treble that fum, if 
Ireland lives to maturity ; how far a power to apply fo large a 
fund in penfions calculated for extending minifterial influence, 
might in it’s confequences affect Great-Britain, let Britons 
judge. 

‘It is not pretended,’ he adds, ¢ that the crown has any other 
thana public unalienable property in the Irifh temporary duties, 
it appearing, by exprefs words, in the preambles’ of fuch 
of thefe temporary grants as are not appropriated to par- 
ticular ufes, that they are all intended for fupport of govern- 
ment. ‘There will appear as little pretence for a claim of private 
alienable property in the Irifh hereditary duties, which are grant- 
ed by act of parliament, when the acts granting thefe duties are 
confidered. 


‘ The grant of Excife clearly appears from the words of the 
preambie, to be intended for public ufes. For pay of the army, 
and defraying other public charges in defence and prefervation of this 
kingdom. it is equally clear, from the words of the preamble 
in the act of tunnage and poundage, and additional poundage, 
that thefe branches of the revenue are alfo intended for public 
ufes ; For protecting the trade of this kingdom at fea, and aug- 
menting the public revenue. 








‘ The hearth money alfo appears, by exprefs words in the 
preamble, to be intinded as a public revenue, for public charges 
and expences. 

¢ Although this preamble fufficiently excludes all claim of pri- 
vate property in this branch of the lrifh revenue, yet as it 
was granted in lieu of the Irifh court of wards, then abolithed, 
wherein the crown hada private property; and as the penfions 
which had been charged on the profits of that court were very 
confiderable ; and as it might have been reafonably apprehended, 
that the perfons who had loft their penfions by the abolifhing of 
that court, would endeavour to obtain recompenfe out of this 
new revenue; therefore, for the more effectual preventing of all 
fuch attempts, the legiflature, not content that penfions out 
of the revenue fhould be only voidable by a law-fuit, added a 
claufe exprefly enacting, that all fuch penfions fhould be word. 


¢ The act cranting the revenue of ale licences, hath no pre- 
amble mentioning the ufes for which it was granted. 


‘ The legiflature, therefore, in order to obviate all pretence of 
private property in this branch of the Revenue, inferted a 
claufe, reftraining the crown from charging it with penfions. 


3 The 
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*. The old poundage of Henry the 7th, from the antecedent 


rants of this tax, appears clearly intended for public ules. 
The Irifh quit rents and crown rents being referved on grants of 
Jands wherein the crown had a private property; thefe rents 
were originally the private property of the crown: But by the 
Englifh aét of 1x and12 William ILL, it-is enacted that thefe 
rents fhall for ever hereafter remain and be, for the fupport and 
maintenance of the government of Ireland ; and that all pensions fince the 
13th of February 1668, charged, or hereafter to be charged thereony 
fhall be void. 


¢ There are but three branches of the Irifh revenue which re- 
main to be confidered ; prifage on wines, light-houfe duties, and 
the cafual revenue. 1 cannot find any acts of parliament 
granting the former: if there be none, the crown is to becon- 
fidered as intitled to them by common law, and confequently as 
having a private property therein. “Ihe crown has allo a pri- 
vate property in a fmall part of the cafual revenue, belonging to 
it by the common law, which is not diftinguifhed in the “public 
accounts from fuch parts of this branch of the revenue as are 
granted by acts of parliament. 





¢[ do not find that the clear income of thefe three branches, 
{prizage on wines, light- houfe duties, and the cafual revenue) 
has ever amounted, in any one year, to fifteen thoufand pounds. 
——If it be fo, the private revenue of the crown in Ireland, (the 
only revenue in its nature chargeab ole with penfions) has never 
amounted to 15,0001. in any one year.—And the oeviiens on 
om eftablifhment, (exclufive of the French pentions, the mili- 
tary penfions, the penfions to widows of mi litary officers, and 
the penfions granted under the difguife of {alaries annexed to ufe- 
lefs offices a minifterial ftratagem of the moft dangerous 
tendency) amounted to fixty-four thoufand. one hundred and 
twenty-feven pounds per annum, at Lady-day, 1761. That they 
are fince greatly increafed is certain; altho’ the exact amount of 
this increafe is to remain afecret, until the next (eilion of the 
lrifh parliament. But it is nofecret thatan unlimited power of 
increafing them, for minifterial purpofes in either kingdom, is 
aflerted and infifted on. 


‘The fa&s mentioned in this paper are indifputable: The 
reafoning feems grounded on eftablifhed principles of law and 
common fenfe. If :t be errone ous, the errors, no doubt, will 
fpeedily be expofed to public view, and I fhall not be afhamed 
to acknowledge conviétion : if it be juit, the confequence is ob . 
vious—Not a fingle Penfion on the Lrith eftablifhment warrant- 
ed by law Allclearly illegal. it is true the crown has an 
undoubted richt to charge its private revenue with penfions of 

U 2 any 
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any kind, for any term, or in perpetuity, to the full amount of 
this revenue. [ut it is equally truc that the grant of any pen- 
fion not chargeable in law on the public revenues, and yet 
charged in fact on the revenues at large, (comprehending as well 
the public as the private revenue of the crown) is clearly againft 
law: the crown is deceived in the grant; and therefore not 
bound by it.’ 


Having thus fhewn thefe penfions to be illegal, the Inquirer, 
with great good fenfe and moderation, remarks, that although 
the wifdom of our anceftors excluded penfions of all kinds, yet 
this univerfal exclufion may now, perhaps, admit of fome ex. 
ceptions ; by a new law to be made for this purpofe; enabling 
his Majefty to charge the public Revenue of Ireland with cer- 
tain penfions, under proper limitations. 


The granting of reafonable penfions to widows of militar 
officers, being ufeful to the public ; it feems clear, that fuch pen- 
fions ought to be confirmed by act of parliament; and his Ma- 
jefty enabled to grant the like penfions for the future out of the 
public revenue. Penfionstocivil officers, really fuperannuated, 
feem to fal] within the fame reafon. Penfions granted on prin- 
ciples of charity are propofed to be confirmed in like manner, 
As tothe penfions granted on the Irifh eftablifhment to fome 
branches of the royal family, the Inquirer, with regard to 
them, exprefles himfelf with becoming loyalty and affedtion, 
and concludes the whole with the following fpirited and pertinent 
Expoftulations. 


‘ Having taken the liberty to point out the feveral kinds 
of penfions on the Irifh eftablifhment, that feem worthy of 
parliamentary confirmation ; I fhall crave a little farther indul- 

vgence to add ——IlIf any penfions have been obtained on that 
eitablifhment, to ferve the corrupt purpofes of ambitious men ;— 
If his majefty’s revenues of Ireland have been employed in pen- 
fions to debauch his majefty’s fubjects of both kingdoms ; —It 
the treafure of Ireland has been.expended in penfions for cor- 
rupting men of that kingdom to betray their country, and men 
of the neighbouring kingdom to betray both; —lIf Irith pen- 
fions have been procured to fupport gametters and gaming-houfes, 
promoting a vice which threatens national ruin :—If Irifh pen- 
fions have been pilfered from the crown, to raife and maintain 
an unnatural power again{t the crown’s vicegerent ; — If pen- 
fions have been purloined out of the national treafure of Ire- 
Jand, under the mafk of falaries annexed to public offices ufe- 
Jefs to the nation; newly invented for the purpofes of corrup- 
tion ; —— If Ircland, juft beginning to recover from the devatta- 
tions of maflacre and rebellion, be obftructed in the progrefs of 
bes 
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her cure by fwarms of penfionary vultures preying on her vitals ; 
—If by {quandering the national fubftance of Ireland in a licen- 
tious unbounded profufion of penfions, inftead of employing it 
in nourifhing and improving her infant agriculture, trade and 
manufactures; or in enlightening and reforming her poor igno- 
rant, deluded, miferable natives, (by nature moft amiable, moft va- 
luable, moft worthy of public attention)—If, by fuch abufe of the 
national fubftance, flothand naftinefs, cold and hunger, nakednefs 
andwretchednefs, popery, depopulation and barbarifin ftill main- 
tain their ground ; ftill deform a country abounding with all the 
riches of nature, yet hitherto deftined to beggary; —If fuch 
penfions be found on the Irifh eftablifhment, let fuch be cut off, 
and let the perfidious advifers be branded with indelible cha- 
raters of public infamy, adequate, if poflible, tothe difhonour 
of their crime.’ 


Such is the fcope of this fenfible Inquiry, which, though it 
contains more grievous accufations than all the accumulated 
charges hitherto brought againft a late adminiftration, feems hi- 
therto to have paffed unnoticed, while every idle production, 
fraught with perfonal invective, and fcurrilous anecdotes, iS, to 
the fcandal of the times, perufed with avidity. 

We have given more room to this article than we ufually al- 
low to fo {mall a treatife: butit is our duty as Reviewers, to re- 
commend books, not by their weight of paper, but their 
weight of intelligence. : 

We have only to add, that there is a kind of penfioning, not 
taken notice of by the Inquirer, which is perhaps as obnoxious as 
any which can be conceived :— We mean the practice of quar- 
tering penfioners on offices of real duty and utility. If the fala- 
ries appropriated to the difcharge of fuch offices are too large, 
public occonomy demands that they fhould be reduced: If the 
itipends are no more than adequate to the fervices expected, it 
is infamous and unjuft to quarter penfioners on fuch officers. 
How can we expect men of abilities and integrity in any de- 
partment, while the mifireis, pimp, or parafite of a great man, 
is to be quartered upon them, and pampered in indolence out of 
the profits of their labour ? 

R-d 
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A new Englifb tranflation, from the original Hebrew, of the three 
firft chapters of Genefis; with marginal Illuftrations, and notes 
critical and explanatory. By Abraham Dawion, M. A. ReQor 
of Ringsfield, Suffolk. 4to. 2s. 6d. Ficld. 

LL except thofe who are weak and fuperftitious enouch 

to credit the prodigies which have been related of Jewith 
accuracy and care, in tranfcribing and prelerving their ancient 
U 3 wiltings, 
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writings, muft be fenfible, that through fuch a length of time, 

and pafling through fo many hands, the Hebrew text of the 
Bible comes not to us unchanged or uncorrupted. A numerous 
collection, therefore, of the moft ancient manufcripts, with an 
exact and faithful collation of them, is juftly deemed a very 
ufeful undertaking. But whoever reflects, that when this is 
done, we fhall fill have the text very defective; or, whoever 
confiders the zpe rfettion of the Hebrew language, the imperfect 
ftate, indeed, in which language muft needs have been, in thofe 
early ages, will be equally fenfible, that much more is to be done 
before the fenfe of many paflages in the Old Teftament can be 
tolerably afcertained. For this we muft be obliged to the la. 
bours and i ingen tity of fuch as are well acquainted alfo with the 


ancient vei fins of the Hebrew text, it being evident, that fome, 


of them have been made from manu({cripts, loft by time or ac- 
cident, whofe reading in many places, it is certain, were differ- 
ent, and, it is moft probable, from their antiquity, lefs corrupted 
than the reading cf any that are extant. And, amidft this va- 
riety of readings, it is obvious what great judgment, and critical 
fkill are it duly to weigh the authorities of thefe manu- 
feripts and verfions, In order to afcertain the true reading ; after 
whicn alfo the matn and moft dificult matter ftill remains, ViZ, 
to pive the true fonfe of the Author. 


t) 


But, how creat foever the difficulties in the way of a juf 
tranilation of the Hebrew into ourown language, may be (from 
the great abilities requilice for the undertaking) the ingeni. 
ous and elaborate performance now under confideration, con- 
vinceth us, that we fhould not de{pair of feeing fuch a tranfla- 
tion, or, at Jeaft, a much éetter one than that of our common 
Bibles, did we not apprehend, that there are much greater difi- 
culties, of another Aind, in the way of it;—difficulties which 
are a difcredit and (candal to thofe that ocediaets them. We pre- 
fume not to fay in whom the fault lies; but we will be bold to 
affirm, that in fome, an indiffcrence to truth, in others, a bigotted 
attachment merely to form and cuftom, and, in too many, a daflard- 
ly fear of conicquences from a free circulation of truth,, are the 
prin: ipal, the only infuperable difficulties, (if unhappily they 
dhould piove in {ups faar ss in the way of this important work. 
Pardon, Keaders, our honeft involuntary indignation on this 
fubject, fhould it feem to you to rife beyond its juft bounds. 
Let us now attend to our Author. 


‘ I have endeavoured, fays he, to tranflate faithfully and ex- 
actly my Author, whoever he was; and whether you fuppofe 
him to have written the following account of the formation of 
things, and of the ftate of our firft Parente, under the imme- 
diate direction and infpiration of God, or not. The difcuffing 
theic 
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thefe and the like theological queftions, was no part of my de- 
fign; much lefs was the prefuming to decide them. ‘What 
[ have attempted, is merely to give a new Englifh verfion, as 
accurate a one as I could, of the three firft chapters of Genefis ; 
and in the Notes to account for, and juftify that verfion.’ 


A view of the work itfelf can alone give our Readers a juft 
and compleat idea of the manner in which this defign is execut- 
ed. The Author fhews himfelf to be a mafterly Interpreter of 
the Hebrew tongue, and a very juft Critic; nor will his fide- 
lity with refpeét to altering the text, his care in comparing it 
with the ancient verfions, and his inzenuous caution not to mif- 
lead his Readers, be found at all inferior to the following repre- 
fentation, which we give in his own words. 





‘ I have carefully, fays he, compared the prefent Hebrew 
with the Samaritan text, and with the ancient verfions; and 
have noted the variations; not indeed. all, but fuch as [ 
judged to be the moft material, and to afford a better reading 
than, or at leaft equally good with, the prefent Hebrew: nor 
have I once ventured to fuggeft, much lefs have I made, any 
alteration in the text, without giving fair notice of it, and ac- 
counting for it; nay, fo fcrupulous have I been in this refpect, 
that | have not, to the beft of my knowlege, inferted in the 
tranflation a fingle word, how neceflary focver to compleat the 
fenfe, to which there is not a correfponding word in the original, 
without remarking it in the Notes: and wherever any words 
are inferted from the Samaritan, Septuagint, &c. as containing 
a reading different from, and in my judgment preferable to, the 
prefent one, fuch words are diftinguifhed by being put in fmall 
capitals. 


‘ IT have alfo generally tranflated the fame Hebrew by the 
fame Englifh word; but as this is impoflible always to be done, 
when I have found mytelf obliged to depart from what is faid 
to be the ufual and primary fignification of the Hebrew word, I 
have almoft every where obferved it in the Notes. 


‘ Some, perhaps, may object, that ‘¢ I have been too minute 
** and particular in thefe inftances.” It may be fo: but I had 
much rather be blamed on this head, than for rafhnefs and tak- 
ing too great liberties with ancient and venerable writings, with 
facred and infpired ones, or, at leaft, deemed to be fo.’ 

It is now time to gratify the curiofity of our learned Readers 
witha {pecimen or two of the work itfelf. 

Chap. I. 29, 30. is thus rendered by our Author, viz. * Be- 
* hold I give to you every herb yielding feed which is upon the 
* face of all the earth, and every tree bearing fruit and yielding 


U4 ‘ feed; 
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feed: they fhall be to you for meat; even every beaft of the 
earth, and every fowl of the heaven, and every thing that 
liveth and moveth upon the earth, AND every green herb do 
I give to you for meat.’ 


. Th i.e 


This fo very different fenfe and conftruction from what our 
Tranflators have given of this pailage, he thus defends, in a 
note upon the words, ** even every beaft,” &c.—‘I can by ne 
means think the fenfe of this paflage in the Englifh to be the 
trucone ; as if it conveyed a grant to the brute creatures of the 
fruits of the ground for their food. It is not likely, that the 
Hiftorian, after giving an account of the privileges of man, of 
his lordfhip over the earth with all its productions, and of his 
fuperiovity over ali the other creatures which were fubjeGed to 
his dominion and ufe, fhould conclude this magnificent account 
with faying, that God had made the fame ample grant of every 
green herb for meat to eyery beait of the earth, and to ever 
fowl of the heaven, and to every thing that moveth upon the 
earth. If it be objecied, that in my in'erpretation of the paf- 
fage, no notice is taken of, /, prefixt to cA/ three feveral times : 
—Perhaps it might not be originally in the text, but foifted in 
from the preceding word, /achle. But to let this conjeCture pafs 
for nothing, and {uppoling it to have been always in the text; 
it is well known to be ufed jn various and very different fenfes, 
and cannot every where be rendered according to what is faid to 
be its primary and ufual fignification, viz. TTo—Fory.—One in- 
{tance among{t many which might be brought, ts verfe 2d. where 
it is rendered in Engl.—from— /mim, from the waters——and 
in Sept. 4: may, it isknown to be redundant, and to be pre- 
fixt to the Nominative and the Accufative, as well as to the 
Datiye Cafe. It may be objected too, that I have inferted, AND, 
before, cvery green herb—and alfo the words—do I give to you 
—nejther of which are intheoriginal. As for the Conjunétiye 
Particle, ov, it is known to be fo often redundant, and fo often 
omitted, that no apology needs to be made for inferting it here ; 
efpecially feeing it occurs in Sept. x) wavra xeetov, &c.———As 
for the words—do | give to you—they are repeated from the 
foregoing fentence. So Piocopius ~ ** Omnem herbam viridem 
dedi vobis in cibum.”—The Engl. judging the place to be defec- 
tive, has fupplicd it with the Verb, but -has fuprrefied, without 
any good reafon, the Pronoun which in the foreg: ing fentence 
ftands conneéted with it. Let it be obferved farther, that the 


Prepofition, /, prefixt to ch/ tree times, may perhaps retain 19 
jome meafure its proper and primary fignification, and the Hif- 
torian might intend to dencte by it the extent and amplitude of 
the grant to man; as including in it al! the herbs and trees of 
the field, and exteadin: likewife to every beaft of the earth, 
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and to every fowl of the heaven, and to every thing that mov- 
eth upon the earth. Upon the whole, I cannot but look on the 
paflage under confideration as containing an exprefs grant to 
man, not only of vegetables, but of animals for food, And, 
indeed, all the latter part of the benediction from the words— 
Behold I give, &c.—to the end of it, feems to be no more than 
a repetition or farther explication of the former part: for what 
elfe could be meant by man’s fubduing the earth, than conyert- 
jag the produétions and fruits of it to his ufe? and what elfe 
could be the meaning of his having dominion over the creatures 
than their fubjeétion to him, and fubfervience to his ufe? and 
to what ufe could his dominion over the fifhes, for inftance 

ferve, if not tothat of food and nourifhment ?’ 


Our Author differs as much from our Tranflators in his in- 
terpretation of the following paflage, Chap. II. 5, 6.—* For 
the Lord God had not caufed it to rain upon the earth, and there 
was not aman to till the ground. But there went up a mift 
from the earth, and watered the whole face of the ground.’’— 
Our Author thus, * For Jehovah God had not as yet caufed it 
torain upon the earth, and there was not a man to till the 
ground, neither did 2 fountain go up from the earth to water the 
whole face of the ground.’ This tranflation he paraphrafeth in 
the margin as follows, viz. * Neither were there any men— 
neither was Adam formed—to till the ground, nor did any foun- 
tains go up—nor was there any overflowing—any breaking forth 
—of the waters—from the earth.’ Defended in his Notes thus; 
** Neither a fountain,” * exad—ad forcid. It is not impoffible 
but the original reading might be—svain aid—ain in procefs of 
time might be loft on account of its likenefs to aid: however 
this be, the fenfe requires the negative Particle in this place, 
which if not originally here muft be repeated from the forego- 
ing claufe. Grrotius hath obferved, that ¢* Saadias ina very an- 
** cient copy found the negative Particle:” but F. Houbigant 
ohferves on this, that ** Grotius has been led into a miftake b 
* the Latin words of Fagius —negative /egit—not fufficiently at- 
“tending to Fagius’s meaning, which was only that Saadias 
“* interpreted as if he read.”—Sept. hath tranflgted, ad or aid, 
myn: now the word ufually rendered, wayn, is ain. May we 
luppofe then aiz to have been the original reading? Should this 
he thought too harfh a fuppofition, it doth not however appear 
that aid fignifies—mift, vapour—but rather an overflowing—a 
breaking torth—a great abundance—of water. This feems to 
he the fenfe of the word in Job xxxvi. 27. which is the only 
place where it occurs with the fame meaning as In the verfe be- 
foreus. Hence itis uied in other places to denote—great afflic- 
Ron, heavy calamity, defolation, deftruction, &c.— Aq. and 
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S\m.—ersDavpposamem i Savyos—emiGavojos—— words of like 
inyport.’ 

The Note on the Tree of Life, at verfe gth of the fame chap- 
ter, and which he renders Trees of Life, is extremely ingenious, 
but too long to be inferted here. We fhall oblige our Readers, 
however, with one more fpecimen, fomething fhorter, of our 
Avuthor’s critical abilities, 

It is well known what a duft has been raifed by Commenta- 
tors about the 19th verfe of this fecond chapter, and what whim- 
fical conjectures have been formed upon the notion that Adam 
gave names, (in the fenfe we underitand that expreffion in our 
own tongue) to every beaft and fowl in Paradile. Our Author’s 
fenfe of this paflage is clear of every abfurdity, and quite perti- 
nent to Adam’s fituation, and the defign of his Maker, as ex- 
prefied in the verfe before. His tranflation and paraphrat‘e upon 
it, is as follows: ** And Jehovah God having already formed 
out of the ground every beaft of the field, and every fowl of 
heaven, brought them to Adam 3 to fhew him what he fhould 
call them; (i.e. ‘to inftruct him in their feveral natures, pro- 
perties, and ufes) and whatfoever Adam fhould call them, 
even every living creature, that might be the name thereof: 
+’Vhus Adam gave names to [i.e. * Adam accordingly was in- 
flructed in the refpective natures and qualities of } all cattle, 
and to the fowls of heaven, and to every beaft of the field; 
but for Adam there was ‘not found [* not found amongft them 
ail} an help fuitable to kim.”—In fupport of this conitruction 
and explication he fays,;—* I have not the leaft doubt of hav- 
ing given the true tranflation and interpretation of this paflage. 
fraouth may, if the fenfe requires it, be rendered—to make to 
fee—to fhew—nor will it be any objection that the characteri- 
ftick of Hiphil is wanting; this being fo frequently the cafe. 
Arab. too, if righily tranflated in Poly glott—ut offenderet ei— 
favours this fenfe. Add tothis, the Verb 4ra,—to call—and the 
Noun /ia—name—in Scripture often denote the real natures, 
qualitivs circumitances of perfons or things. Thus the name of 
God fignifes his nature and attributes. ‘Thus to be called by a 
name is the fame as to Be what a perfon or thing is called or 
named. So, to. omit all other inftances, If. xl. 26. God is 
faid to cal] all. the heavenly bodies by names; that is, thorough- 
!y to comprehend their natures numbers ufes and ends. And 
thus Adam was taught by God or His Great Reprefentative 
what he fhould call the feveral animals brought before him— 
What were their natures qualities and ufes, as far as was ne- 
ceflary for the purpofes of human life. Such inftruétion mutt 
have been highly ufeful: nay, it was plainly neceflary for the 
firlt man: for without it he would have been quite ata - 
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how to treat and ufe the various animals around him: it would 
alfo fully convince him, that none of them could be a fuitable 
companion for him.’ 


Such is the entertainment which the learned Reader may ex- 
pect to find in perufing this performance ; and we doubt not his 
being fo far fatishied of its merit, even from this imperfect 
fketch, as to regret, with us, and with every well-wifher to 
truth, and the enlargement of fcripture knowlege, that Mr. 
Dawfon hath proceeded no fa:ther than the third chapter, with- 
out intimating any intention of communicating more of his in- 
genious and ae Gen to the public. We may venture to. 
aflure him, that fuch an intimation would have been ac- 
ceptable to all thofe, at leaft, whofe good opinion would be a 
credit to him, But as we are very fenfible, that undertakings 
of this laborious nature, executed with the judgment and ac- 
curacy which appearin the work before us, muft proceed flowly 
in the hands of one perfon only, we fhall therefore conclude 
with adding, to our unbiafled approbation of this attempt, our 
hearty thanks to the worthy Author, for the mite which he has 
fo commendably caft into the public treafury of facred learning : 
at the fame time obferving, with him, ‘ that if ever our fupe- 
riors fhall judge it expedient to undertake a new Englifh verfion 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, ** which,” Dr, Kennicott fays, *¢ is 
fo greatly and juftly defired,” fuch an undertaking will undoubt- 
edly be executed to the moft advantage, if men of learning and 
abilities will heartily unite in the work; each fit down—feri- 
oufly, and without prejudice to examine the prefent tranflation 
—to confider in what inftances it wants fome amendment—to 
aim at the effecting that amendment, by propofing to the public, 
from time to time, their tranflations of, or obfervations upon, 
thofe portions of Scripture which, in their opinion, ftand moft 
inneed of them. From fuch joint and feparate labours and en- 
deavours what fuccefs might not be hoped for? Our Superiors 
will hence receive great affiftance, and be much eafed and for- 
warded in the arduous work ; and the greateft fervice will accrue 
to learning truth and religion.’ 

& 5 B wie D— 





An Hiftory of the Military Tranfaétions of the Britifh Nation in 
Indoflan, from the Year 1745. To which is prefixed, a Differ- 
tation on the Eftablifhments made by Mahomedan Conquerors in In- 
doflan, ato. 8s. inSheets. Nourfe. 


rte y; 

T HE Lo fa vet eon the European powers eftablifhed 
i inthe Eaft-Indies, (in which the unhappy natives have 
likewife been fo greatly involved) have already given birth to 
many 
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many literary productions, relating to the military occurrences. 


in that part of the world; and thefe have been refpectively 
mentioned in the courfe of our Review. The anonymous per- 
formance now before us, is not inferior in point of literary me- 
rit to any of the foregoing memoirs, and the facts are related 
with an air of truth and impartiality, which will undoubtedly 
give it a due fhare of weight with the difcerning Reader, and 
fecure it not only acandid, but a welcome reception, from the 
public in general. The following {pecimen of our Author’s 
abilities and manner of writing, is taken from his preliminary 
difcourfe : in which, as well as in the Hiltory itfelf, he manifefts 
a thorough acquaintance with his fubject. 


¢ Europeans, fays he, underftand by the Eaft-Indies all the 
countries andempires which /aying [lying] fouth of Tartary, ex- 
tend from the eaftern frontiers of Perfia, tothe eaftern coafts of 
China. The iflands of Japan are likewife included in this de- 
nomination, as are all the Malay iflands, in which the Dutch 
have fuch valuable poffeflions, and which extend to the fouth- 
ward as far as the coaltsof New Holland, and eaftward to lands 
unknown. But the name of India can only with propriety be 
applied to the count: y which is diftinguifhed in Afia, as well as 
in Europe, by the name of Indoftan. That part of the weftern 
fide of Indoftan, which is not bounded by the fea, is feparated 
from Perfia and the Ufbeg Tartary by deferts, and by thofe 
mountains which were known to the antients under the name of 
Paropamifus: Mount Caucafus forms its barrier to the north, 
feparating it from various nations of Tartars, from the Great 
and Little Thibet. From Mount Caucafus to Chitigan, marfhes 
and rivers divide it from the kingdoms of Tepra, Affam, and 
Aracan: the fea, from Chitigan to Cape Comorin and from 
hence to Perfia, embraces the reft of Indoftan. This great ex- 
tent of country has been inhabited, from the earlieft antiquity, 
by a people who have no refemblance, either in their figures or 
manners, with any of the nations which are contiguous to them, 
Although thefe nations have at different times fent Conquerors 
amongft them, who have eftablifhed themfelves in different parts 
of che country: alchough the Mogul Tartars under Tamerlane 
and his fucceflors have at laft rendered themfelves Lords of al- 
moft the whole of it, yet the original inhabitants have loft very 
little of their original character, by the eftablifhment of thefe 
ftrangers among{t them. Befides the particular denominations 
which they receive from the cafts and countries in which they 
are born, there is one more general, which is applied indifcri- 
minately to diftinguifh the original natives from a}! who have in- 


truded themfelves zmongft them, Hendoo, from whence Indian. ' 


The Indians have loft all memory of the ages in which they 
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began te believe in Vistnov, Eswara, BRAMA, and a hun- 
dred thoufand Divinities fubordinate to thefe. Thefe Divinities 
are worlhipped in temples called Pagodas, in every part of In- 
doftan, the whole extent of which is holy land to its inhabi- 
tants; that is, there is no part in which fome Divinity has not 
appeared, and done fomething to merit a temple, and Priefts to 
take careof it. Someof thefe fabrics are of immemorial anti- 
quity: they are at the fame time monuments of fuch ftupend- 
ous labour, that they are fuppofed to have been built by the 
Gods to whom they are confecrated. ‘The hiftory of thete Gods 
js a heap of the greateft abfurdities. It is Efwara twifting off 
the neck of Brama; it is theSun, who gets his teeth knocked 
out; and the Moon, who has her face beat black and blue at’a 
feaft, at which the Gods quarrel and fight with the fpirit of a 
mob. They fay, that the fun and moon carry in their faces to 
this day the marks of this broil. Here and there a moral or me- 
taphyfical allegory, and fometimes a trace of the hiftory of a 
firt Legiflator, is difcernable in thefe ftories; but in general 
they are fo very extravagant and incoherent, that we fhould be 
left to wonder how apeople fo reafonable in other refpeécts, 
fhould have adopted fuch a code of nonfenfe, as a creed of re- 
ligion, did we not find the fame credulity in the hiftories of na- 
tions much more enlightened. ‘The Bramins, who are the tribe 
of the Priefthood, defcend from thofe Brachmans who are men- - 
tioned to us with fo much reverence by antiquity, and although 
much inferior either as Philofophers or Men of learning, to the 
reputation of their anceftors, as Priefts their religious doctrines 
are {till implicitly followed by the whole nation, and as Precep- 
tors they are the fource of all the knowlege which exifts in In- 
doftan. Even at this day, fome of them are capable of calcu- 
lating an eclipfe, and this feeins to be the utmoft ftretch of their 
mathematical knowlege. ‘They have a good idea of Logic: but 
it does not appear that they have any treatifes on Rhetoric. 
Their ideas of Mufic, if we may judge from the practice, are 
barbarous: and in Medicine they derive no affiftance from the 
knowlege of Anatomy, fince diffections are repugnant to their 
religion. ‘They fhed no blood, and eat no flefh, becaufe they 
believe in the tranfmigration of fouls. They encourage wives 
to burn themfelves with their deceafed hufbands; and feem to 
nake the perfection of religion to confift in a punctual cbferv- 
ance of numerous ceremonies performed in the worthip of their 
Gods, and in a ftriét attention to keep their bodies free from 
pollution. Hence purifications and ablutions, as diftated b 
their fcriptures, are {crupuloufly obferved by them, and take up 
ho {mall portion of their time. A Bramin cannot eat an thing’ 
Which has been prepared, or even touched, by any other hand 
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than that of aBramin; and, from the fame principle, cannot be 

married toa perfon of any other caft in the kingdom, becaufe 
his own caft is the higheft, even above that of the Kings, 
‘They fay, that they were formerly the Kings of the whole 
country, and preferve to this day the privilege of commuting 
capital punithment, when merited, by the lofs of their eyes, 
To kill a Bramin, is one of the five fins, for which there js 
{carce any expiation. 


‘ The pre-eminence of the Bramins admitted, it feems as if 
the Indians had determined to compenfate the odiem of fuch a 
fuperiority, by forming themf{elves into a number of difting 
tribes or gradations of people, who refpectively fubmit to the 
different de; srees of eftimation in which they have at laft agreed 
to abide, as implicitly as the whole agree to acknowlege the 


fuperiority of the Bramins. 


¢ The many temporal advantages which the Bramins derive 
from their fpiritual authority, and the impoffibility of being ad 
mitted into their tribe, have, perhaps, given rife to that num- 
ber of Jos uees and Facauires, who torture themfelves with 
fuch various and aftonifhing penances, only to gain the fame ve- 
neration which a Bramin derives from his birth, 


¢ The cafts or tribes into which the Indians are divided, are 
reckoned by Travellers to be eighty-four: perhaps when India 
fhall be better known, we fhall find them to be many more; 
for there is a fingular difpofition in the Indians, from very trifling 
circumftances, to form a fect apart from_the reft of his neigh- 
bours. But the order of pre-eminence of all the cafts in a pars 
ticular city or province, is generally indifputably decided. The 
Indian of an inferior caft would think himfelf honoured by a- 
ne the cuftoms of a fuperior caft ; but this would give bat- 
¢ fooner than not vindicate its prerogatives: the inferior re- 
ceives the victuals prepared by a fuperior caft, with refpect ; but 
the fuperior will not partake of a meal which has been prepared 
by the hands of an inferior caft. Their marriages are circum- 
fcribed by the fame barriers as the reft of their intercourfes ; and 
hence, befides the national phyfiognomy, the members of each 
caft preferve an air of ftill greater refemblance to one another. 
‘There are fome cafts remarkable for their beauty; others as re 
markable for their uglinefs. 


‘ All thefe cafts acknowlege the Bramins for their Priefts, 
and with them admit the tran{migration. In devotion to this 
opinion, fome aff themfelves at the death of a fly, although 
occafioned by their inadvertence. But the far greater number 
of cafts are not fo fcrupulous, and eat, though very fparingly, 


both of fith and flefh; but, like the Jews, not of all kinds in- 
differently. 
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differently: Their diet is chicfly rice, and vegetables drefled 
with ginger, turmeric, and other hotter {pices, whi_h. grow al- 
moft fpontaneoufly in their gardens. ‘They efteem milk the 
purelt of foods, becaufe they think it partakes of fome of the 
properties of the nectar of their Gods, and becaufe they efteem 
the cow itfelf almoft a Divinity. 


¢ An abhorrence to the fhedding of blood, derived from his 
religion, and feconded by the great temperance of a life which 
is pafled by moft ,of them in a very {paring ufe of animal tood, 
and a total abftinence from intoxicating liquors; the influence 
of the moft regular of climates, in which the great heat of the 
fun, and the great fertility of the foil, leflen moit of the wants 
to which the human fpecies is. fubject in aufterer regions, and 
fupply the re{t without the exertion of much labour; theie 
caufes, with various derivations and confequences from them, 
have altogether contributed to render the Indian the moft ener- 
vated inhabitant of the globe. He fhudders at the fight of blood, 
and is of a pufillanimity only to be exculed and accounted for, 
by the great delicacy of his configuration. ‘This is fo flighe, 
as to give him no chance of oppofing with fuccefs the onlet of 
an inhabitant of more northern regions. His manners are gen- 
tle; his happinefs confifts in the folaces of a domeftic life; to 
which fufficiently inclined by the climate, he is obliged by his 
religion, which efteems matrimony a duty indiipenfible in every 
man who does not quit the world to unite himfelf to God : fucn 
is their phrafe. Although permitted by his religion, accerding 
to the example of his Gods, to have feveral, he is teldom the 
hufband of more than one wife: and this wife is of a decency 
of demeanor, of a folicitude in her family, and of a fidelity to 
her vows, which might do honour to buman nature in the moft 
civilized countries. His amufements confift in going to his 
pagoda, in aflifting at religious fhews, in fulfilling a variety of 
ceremonies prefcribed to him, on all occafions, by the Bramin ; 
for, fubjeGt to a thoufand lapfes from the ideas he has adopted of 
Impurity, the Indian is always offending his Gods, whoare not 
to be appeafed till their Prieft is fatisfied. 


Ina country of fuch great extent, divided into fo many dif- 
tint fovereignties, it cannot be expected that there fhould be 
ho exceptions to one general ailertion of the character of the 
inhabitants, ‘1 here is every where in the mountains a wild in- 
habitant, whofe bow an European can fearcely draw. ‘There 
are in the woods people who fubfift by their incurfions into the 
neighbouring plains, and who, without the ferocity of the Ame- 
rican, pofleis all his treachery; and, according to Mr. Theve- 
not, India has had its Cannibals in the center of one of the 
moft cultivated provinces of the empire. 
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¢ The Rajpouts, by their courage, have preferved themfely¢s 
almoft independant of the Great Mogul. © The inhabitants of 
the countries ftill nearer to the mountains of the frontier, dif. 
tinguifhed by the activity of their character from the indolence 
of the reft of the nation, have eafily turned Mahomedans, and 
thefe Affghans are the beft troops in the emperor’s fervice, and 
the moft dangerous enemies of the throne when in arms againft 
it. The arts which furnifh the conveniences of life have been 
carried by the Indians to a pitch far beyond what is neceflary 
to fupply the wants of a climate which knows fo few. At the 
fame time no ideas of tafte or fine defign have exifted amongit 
them, and we feek in vain for elegance in the magnificence of 
the richeft empire of the globe. ‘Their knowledge of mecha- 
nical powers is fo very confined, that we are left to admire, 
without being able to account for the manner in which they 
have erected their capital pagodas. It does not appear that they 
had ever made a bridge of arches over any of their rivers before 
the Mahomedans came amongft them. It is to the fupplenefs with 
which the whole frame of an Indian is endowed, and which ig 
ftill more remarkable in the configuration of his hand, that we 
are indebted for the exquifite perfection of their manufaCtures of 
linen. The fame inftruments which an Indian employs to make 
a piece of cambric, would, under the rigid fingers of an Euro- 
pean, fcarcely produce a piece of canvafs. His religion forbids 
the Indian to quit his own fhores ; he wants nothing from abroad; 
he is fo far from being folicitous to convert the ftranger to 
his own opinions, or from wifhing him to affimilate with the 
nation, that if a foreigner were to folicit the privilege of wor- 
fhipping Viftnou, his propofal would be received with the 
utmo{t contempt. Nothing feems to have been wanting to 
the happinefs of this nation, but that others fhould have 
looked on them with the fame indifference with which they re- 
gard the reft of the world. But not content with the prefents 
which nature has fhowered on their climate, they have made 
improvements when they felt no neceflities. ‘They have culti+ 


vated the various and valuable productions of their foil, not to , 


the meafure of their own, but to that of the wants of all other 
nations ; they have carried their manufactures of linen, to’ 
perfection which furpafles the moft exquifite produétions of Eu- 
rope, and have encouraged with avidity the annual tributes of 
gold and filver which the reft of the world conteft for the privi- 
lege of fending to them. They have from time immemorial 
been as addi&ted to commerce as they are averfe to war. They 
have therefore always been immenfely rich, and have alwayste- 
mained incapable of defending their wealth. 
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From this-fpecimen* the Reader, we doubt not, will. form 
“an advantageous idea of the ftyle of the whole performance; 
nor will his expectation fuffer any great difappointment, ona 
‘thorough perufal of the Hiftory,itfelf; which in general, is neatly 
and correctly written; if we except a few flight vulgari{ms, 
‘fuch as day for lies laid for’ lay, ‘&c. which we commonly obferve 
in the news-papers, ‘but are forry to fee in this otherwife elegant 
and very fenfible performance. The work is embellifhed with 
aconfiderable number of ufeful maps and plans, well engraved ; 
and the narrative is continued to’ the -year 1755 inclufive. We 
fuppofe another volume is intended; as the Military Tranfaétions 
of the fubfequent years are equally important, and worthy to be 
recorded, as any that happened during the period comprized in 
the prefent volume. 


N.B. If this ingenious Authos-fevours us with a continua- 
tion of the work, we hope that a good Index will mot be for- 
gotten, at the conclufion of it. : 


* We have avoided entering into the parti¢ulars of the Military Hif- 
tory here given of our late wars in the Eaft Indies, as the events are ft 
recent and well known ; and as we have likewife fo often had occafion 
to make extracts from a variety of late publications relative to the 
eaftern parts of the giobe. : 

G. 





\ 


Cato Tragoedia. Autore clariffimo viro JosEPHo. AvpisoN, 
inter Anglia nofire Principes Pottas jure numerand2, emiffis Ama 
toriis. Sceuis, Latino Carmine verfa. vo. 2s. Od. Kearfly. 


E apprehend, that the little encomium on, Mr. Addi- 

fon in this title-page, will be thought but ill adapted, 
even by thofe who think veryhighly of the abilities of that il- 
luftrious Author. As an ethic Writer, ‘he certainly:-merits the 
moft diftinguifhed praife, but to give, him tank with the beft 
Englifh Poets, mutt be an ill.judged compliment, which, vpon 
the comparifon, would rather diminifh than incredfe his literary 
reputation. 


The Tranflator of Cato, in.afhort, but fot inelegant Latin 
preface, dated from Bruges, apologizes for the omiffion of the 
love-fcenes; and produces, in his‘deferice; the opinion of Vol- 
taire. He might, indeed; have’ cited the Marquis bD’Argens, 
and many other refpectable Writers, who have condemned thofe 
infipid love-{cenes: buts in our opinion, no apology was necef- 
fary for the omiffion ‘of them. He alfo intreats..the candour 
and indulgence of the Reader, to an Author under the diftreffles 
Rey. O&. 1763. & and 
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and inconvertiences of exile. For our parts, as Reviewers, we’ 
fhould of courfe treat him with candour, but, as men, we fin- 
cerely ‘feel for his misfortunes, and pity a man of letters, and 
an Englifhman, in fuch circumftances. 


This tranflation of Cato is, in general, very elegant, and 


executed with great fpirit throughout. The ftyle approaches 


neareft to that of Seneca, the Tragoedian, and, though not fo 


turgid,.is, at leaft, as nervous. The following paflage is an 
inftance of clofe, concife,.and forceful expreffion. 


Haud invidendus fuerit. O quanto magis 


PORCIUS. ° | 


Iile, mihi-crede, impio 
ui Scelere paritur, fplendide mendax honor’ 


Operofa Patris inclyti virtus nitet!- 

Spiffla Malorum Nube depreflus licet 

Multa afpera tulit, major e dubiis tamen, 

Micuit Procellis, Luce confpicuus nova ; 5 
Multa quoque Bello paffus, ‘infelix facra 





~ Dum Jura Libertatis & Rome afferit. 


PORCIUS. 


Believe me, Marcus, ‘tis an impious greatnefs,. . 
And mix’d with too much horror to be envied; 

How does the luftre of our father’s ations 

Thro’ the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 

Break out and burn with more triumphant brightnefs ! 
His fufferings thine, and fpread a glory round him; 
Greatly unfortunate, he fights the caufe 

Of Honour, Virtue, Liberty, and Rome. 


The three verfes that follow thefe in the fpeech of Porcius, our 
Tranflator has judicioufly omitted, as containing little mose 
than what had been exprefled in the two preceding lines. 


The diction of the following verfes is, agreeable to the fen- 
timent, nervous and bold. 


SYPH AX. 
At quid interea Cato? 
“SEMPRONIVUS,. 


Vidifti Atlanta: Vertice fuperbo in Poli 
Minatus Aitra inter procellofos notos 
Ceelique Fulmina arduum attollit caput, 
Dam fractus infra marmore effufo pedem 
Tyndit furentum vaftus undarum globus, 
Sic ille durus, rigidus, et intra¢tabilis, 
Inter ruinas fortis adverfz altior 
Infurgit, -elatoque tumidus Cafarem 
Defpectat oculo, | 


SYPHAX 
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WaApDDINGTON’s Method, &e. 


SYPHA xX, 
But how ftands Cato? 


SEM PRONTIUS.' 


Thou haft feen Mount Atlas ! *, 
While ftorms and tempeft: thunder on its brows, 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, 

It ttands unmov'd, and glories in its height: 
Such is that haughty man, his towering foal, 
Midft all the fhocks and injuries of Fortune, 
Rifes fuperior,, and looks down on Cefar, 


Sometimes, however, the Tranflator has not been fufficiently 
careful to exhibit the fenfe of his Author, even where it was 
great, or confequential. For inftance, where Juba fays of 
Cato, 


I'd rather have that man 
Approve my deeds, than Gods for my Admirers, 


Thefe verfes are inadequately rendered by the following line: 
Nil curo reliqua. Sit modo placidus Cato! 


In the fcene between Syphax and Juba, where the old Gene- 
ral provokes the Prince, and then fays, afide, * I have gone too 
far,’ the Tranflator has it, * Me longius animi ardor incau- 
tum tulit.’ 


But the Animi Ardor here is unnatural, becaufe it was not 
that which had led Syphax to take fuch liberties with his Prince, 
as he himfelf very well knew, but a manceuvre of over-aéted 
cunning. This expreffion of Syphax in the tranflation, would 


be more proper were it not to be fpoken afide, yet the Seorfim 
is added. 


But thefe, and fome other little inaccuracies, do not take off 
much from the merit of the whole, which we recommend to 
the perufal of our claffical Readers, and promife them all the 
entertainment that fuch a work can afford. 





This verfion might alfo be ufeful in Schools; as it would 
aflift the higher clafles to conquer the Englifh Idiom in their 
Latin compofitions and tranflations. 

La, 


4 pratical Method for finding the Longitude and Latitude of a 
Ship at Sea, by Obfervations of the Moon; with general Rules 
for computing the fame, illuftrated by Examples. Together with 


-_—— i 
— 





all the neceffary Tables, and their Explanations. ‘To whichwe~ OnL 


added, Tables of the Time the Moon pajfes the Meridian of 

Landon, and her Declination for the Years 1763 and 1764. 

With Examples of their Ufes in finding the Latitude and Varia- 
X 2 


4 tion, 







































8: WapbinGTon’s Method for finding the 


tion. By Robert Waddington, Teacher of the Mathema- 
tics, in [hree-Tun-Court, Miles’s-lane, near the Monu- 
ment, London.  4to. 3s. fewed. Mouat and Page. 


is well known, that the only help our Seamen have been hi-- 
L. hitherto acquainted with for correcting their Journals, is the 
aitude of the place, deduced from obfervations made on the fun 
or hixed ftars. There would, indeed, be no occafion for correction, 
could the courfe fteered, and diftance failed, be always depended 
upon, becaufe the true place of the fhip might from thence, at 
all.times, be very ealily found: but there are fo many accidents 
that contribute to viciate both the courfe and diftance, that the 
deductions are too uncertain to be depended upon; and even a 
knowlege of the latitude very infufficient to correct thefe errors. 
“Ir has therefore been long defired that fome method could be 
aah whereby the difference of longitude might be deduced to 
the fame degree of exaétnefs as we can at prefent determine the 
latitude as this difcovery would render the art of Navigation 
compleat, and prove the means of faving many valuable fhips, 
together with the lives of great numbers of our feamen; confe- 
quently, of the laft importance to a trading nation. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that the Legiflature fhould offer large re- 
wards to thofe who fhould perfect a difcovery fo interefting to. 
the advantage and honour of Great Britain. 


In‘the twelfth year of Queen Anne, a bill was pafied for pro- 
viding a public reward for fuch perfon or perfons as fhall dif- 
cover the longitude at fea. By this att the fum of ten thoufand 
-pounds is offered as a reward, if the method determines 
the longitude to one degree of a circle, or fixty geographical 
miles ; fifteen thoufand pounds if it determines it to two thirds 
of that diflance; and twenty thoufand pounds if to half that 
diftance. Such munificent offers gave occafion to a vaft num- 
ber of ichemes, many of which were evidently no other than 
the effets of diftempered brains; tho’ others were of a very 
different nature, being founded on 'demonftrable principles. 


It is fufficiently thowh, thatif by any contrivance whatever, 
the hdiir of the day at the fame point of abfolute time in’two 
wif-Féne places can be obtained, the difference of longitude be- 
tween thofe places is alfo known ; and by comparing the times to- 

gether, it is eafy to pronounce which place lies to the weftward 
of the other. Confequently, if two or more perfons can view 
the fame phenomenon at two or more places, and’ pronotnce the 
time at each place when fuch appearance was vifible ; or if the 
time when any notable appearance will happen at any place, 
be predicted, and the time when ‘that appearance was vifible at 
any other place was determined, theic times being compared to- 
gether, 
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sether, will give the difference of meridians, or difference of 
Jongitude between the two places. Now fince an eclip € of the 
moon proceeds from nothing more than the inte: pofitton of the 
earth between her and the fun, by which means fhe is prevented 
from refle&ting the light fhe receives from the fun, the thoment 
any part of her body becomes deprived of the folar rays, it is 
vilible to all thofe people who can fee her at the fame time; 
whence if two or more different perfons, at two or more differ- 
ent places, obferve the times when it firfl began or ended, or 
note the time when any number of digits was eclipfed, or when 
the fhadow begins to cover or quit any remarkable fpot; the dif- 
ference of thefe umes when compared together, will give the 
difference of longitude between the places of obfervation. And 
of thefe we have feveral inftances inferted in the works of Mr, 
Flamftead, the Tranfactions of the Royal Society, the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and other literary 
Memoirs. 


The longitudes of places may alfe be determined from the 
obfervations of folar eclipfes; but thefe being encumbered with 
the confideration of parallaxes, are far lefs proper for this 
purpofe than thofe of the moon: and as each of,thefe happen 
very rarely, another expedient has been thought of ;----the 
eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites. 


Obfervations have demonftrated, that neither Jupiter nor his at- 
tendants have any native light of their own, but fhine with a luftre 
borrowed from the fun ; whence it happens, that each fatellite, 11 
its revolution about Jupiter, affords two opportunities for obferva- 
tionga®ne at its entrance into the fhadow, the other at the entrance 
of its paflage behind its body ; whence it happens, that at each re- 
volution of the fatellite there are four remarkable appearances, by 
the obfervation of any one of which the problem may be-olved ; 
but the ingrefs or egrefs of the fatellite into, and from under the 
body, is not fo much regarded by Aftronomers as the immerfion 
and emerfion into and out of the fhadow; becaufe the fwift motion 
of the fatellites plunge themfelves fo quick into the fhadow of Ju- 
piter, that itis not at all difficult to pronounce, by a proper tcle- 
{cope, the exact time of their immerfion and emerfion. Now as 
thefe phenomena happen at the fame moment of abfolute time, if 
a catalogue of thefe eclipfes be publifhed,. for the meridian of any 
ene place, obfervations made under a different meridian, compared 
with the times in the catalocue, will give the difference of lon- 
gitude between thofe places. 


Befides thefe, there’ is'another method equally ufeful, expedi- 
tious, and certain, namely, the appulfes of the moon to cer- » 
tain fixed ftars, and their occultations by means of her body ; 
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for the moon finifhing her revolution in the {pace of twenty-fe- 
ven days, feven hours, and forty-three minutes; there are few 
clear nights but the moon pafies over, or fo near fome fixed ftar, 
that their difference, or the time of vilible conjunction, may be 
obtained, and thence the difference of longitude determined. 


The laft method, Mr. Waddington has improved in the trea- 
tife under confideration, the longitude being determined by ob- 
ferving the diftance of the fun and moon, or the moon and fome 
known fixed ftar or ftars; and from the account he has given us 
in this work, there is great reafon to hope, that his fuccefs will 
animate others to put the method in practice, as it cannot fail of 
proving of the utmoft importance to Navigation. And what 
renders this method {till more eafy to the Practitioner, is, that 
the neceflary obfervations are made with a Hadley’s Quadrant. 
At the fame time the Author has given fuch plain directions for 
performing the calculus neceflary to find the longitude from ob- 
fervation, that we will venture to aflure the Navigator, he will 
find no difficulty in making himfelf matter of fo ufeful a dif- 
covery, but what a little attention, and fedulous application 
will eafily overcome; efpecially as Mr. Waddington has added 
feveral tables, which tend greatly to facilitate and fhorten the 
operations. We may therefore congratulate our countrymen, 
that by the method here explained, and the accurate time-piece 
conftructed by the ingenious Mr. Harrifon, (a full account of 
which will fhortly appear in our Review) the great Defideratum 
in Navigation, the difcovery of the Longitude, will be foon 
compleated, and confequently the art itfelf reach its ultimate 


perfection. B 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCT OBER, 1763. ° 


RELIGIous and CoNTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 1. A Letter to the Reverend the new-eleéted Leéturers of St. 
M—y W—c—l, containing fome Hints of the greateft Importance ; 
in ubich the Interefis of all the Leéturers in London, &c. are 
greatly concerned. arneftly recommended to the Perufal of the 
Clergy and Laity of the Church of England. To which is added, 
an Appendix, addreffed to the Subfcribers to the Evening Lediures 
of St. Swithin’s, London-Stone; St. Anne’s, Aldergate; St. 
James's, Duke's Place, Ge. Se. By J. S——, Efq; 8vo. 
6d. Keith. | , 


HIS *Squire S——, who has given a Leéture to the Leéturers, 
is probably no other than a difappointed Candidate,—But, be 
a. mer that 
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that as itmay, he is certainly one of thofe miflaken good people, .who, 
with heads full. of Symbols, and Creeds, and Catechifms; make un- 
meaning diftinétions between Religion and Morality. ‘ Preach not se- 
neca and Epiétetus, fays he, but Jefus Chrift.” Now, if many of the 
doétrines laid down by Seneca and Epiftetus are the fame with thofe of 
Chrift, how ridiculous. is this! Laétantius, who, for aught we know, 
might be as great a Divine as "Squire S——, has left it on record, 
that the doétrines of the different fects of Philofophers united, contain 
all the moral precepts of Jefus Chrift, Can any thing more be faid to 


their CrRebpiT? ' La. 


Art. 2. A Voice of Glad Tidings to the Fews and Gentiles, from 
the Myfteries of the Firft-born and Firft-Fruits under the Law of 
Maofes, the Servant of Shadows,. explained by the Go/pel of Js us 
Chrift, the Lord in the Spirit and Truth. Wherein the phyfical 
Ground of Regeneration is fhewn, and the Salvation of all Men 
is proved from the Oracles of God in both Covenants. By Ri- 
chard Clarke*, Preacher of the Everlafting Gofpel, in the 
Evenings of the Sixth Day of the Week. -8vo. 3s. 6d. 
fewed. “Townfend, : 


A.BULR, A.C A.D A.B R.A, 


* Author of the Calculations on the Numbers of Daniel and John; 
(fee Review, vol. XXI. p. 356.) of the Explanation of the Sabbatical 
Year; (fee Review, vol. XXII. p. 163.) and of the Feaft of Trumpets, 
orthe Firft Day of the seventh Month of the Law. See alfo Review, 
vol. XX. p. 611. . Efflay on the Number Sewen. 


Art. 3. The Occonomy of the Covenants between God and Man: 
Comprehending a compleat Body of Divinity. By Herman Wit- 
fius, D. D. Profeflor of Divinity in the Univerfities of Franc- 
ker, Utrecht, and Leyden. Tranflated from the Latin, and 
Revifed by William Cruikfhanks, D. D. 8vo. 3 Vols. 
15s. Dilly. 

A work recommended by fuch LEArnev, ORTHODOX Divines as Dr. 
John Gill, Dr. Walker, Mr. Hall, Mr. Brine, Mr. King, Mr. Gib- 
bans, and above all by the late moft rarionaLt Mr. James Hervey, 
can ftand in no need of a character from any other Reviewers. Befides, 
we have already, on more than one occafion, exprefled our regard for 
German Divinity in general. 

POETICAL. 


Art. 4. Don Coblera; ‘or, the Mock Baron. A Poem. 8vo. 
1s. Hinxman. 


It is plain, that this Gentleman’s Mufe only went out on the humble 
errand of Mufhroom-gathering, but, by an ‘unfortunate miftake, fhe 
has brought home a bafket of fuzzballs.—Don Coblero is a feeble imi- 
tation of the celebrated Hudibras it is a poor ftory, as poorly told ; 
and the Author feems to be one of the unhappy people, who miftake a - 
vlOlent inclination to write, for abilities: 

La. Art. 
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Art. s., A Bavin of Bays: Cantaining various original Effays in: 
Poetrys:By a Minor Poet. 12mo. 3s. fewed, Fletcher, &c, 


As this modeft minor Bard humbly fabmits his cafe to the mercy of 


f Judge Criticifm, and his Court of Inqueft,” and, beforehand, pleads 
guilty to whatever indi&tment may be brought againft him, for feloni- 
oufly pilfering ‘ a little of the /pray-cvood from about the precinéts of 
Parnaflus,’ we think the poor Culprit is fomewhat entitled to the mercy 
he with fo much humility folicits ; efpecially as the fprigs he has pur- 
loined, axe only taken from fo ordinary a fhrub as the Laurus Vulgaris 
of BerWard, J. Cophywell, and other poetical Botanifts, of the mij- 
nor clafs. | 


Art, 6. 4 Dialogue between Mars and Britannia, on the prefent 
— Peace,—With Obfervations and Reficéiions. gto. 6d. Parker, 


Low enough to be the work of fome patriotic Cobler, but not fen- 
fible enough to come from the fhrewd Cobler of Cripplegate. 


Art. 7. The Poetical Calendar, Vol. VAIT. for Auguft. r2mo. 
| Seren) S 1s. 6d. Coote. 


This volume contains fome curious and fcarce remains of Milton, 
Atterbury, &c. but the piece afcribed to Cowley, ig much more in the 
ftyle and manner of Andrew Marvel than of that Poet. 

Lia, 


PoLITICA kL 


Art.8. Another Anfwer to the Letters of the Right Hon. William 

Pitt, Efq; to Ralph dilen, Efg; in which the Reafons are affigned 
for not venerating the Admimftration of that late Secretary of 
‘State, and for Subferibing to the Term adequate, in relation to 
the Peace, By another Member of the Corporation of Bath. 
8vo. 1s. Nicoll, . : 


In the Advertifement prefixed to the Bifhop of Gloucefter’s treatife 
on the Doétrine of Grace, the Author had obferved, that if Mr. Pit 
had done two things, he would, for the firft time, have been a Copier ; 
and of no lefs a man than Scipio Africanus: firft, * if (addrefling 
himfelf to Mr. Pitt) yow had undertaken the vindication of your mini- 
firy ;’ fecondly, ‘ if after vindicating it, you had led the people to 


pleat auhiauatude’ between the charaéers, and public behaviour;, of 
Afireanus and Pitt. ‘fa the courfe of this parallel, he all along treats 
the latter wick great acrimony 5 and does not, fpare his Right Reverend : 
ineomiait. iyeih¢r the Patuiet, nor the Prelate, however, needs bd: 
prcauy migguyec cn account of apy thing contained in this railing pete. 


ad formance ; 
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formance $_ which is tedioufly eked out withthe old, ftory. of our umfor- 
runate expedition to Rochfort: and which the Pamphletteer infifts, was 
fztally influenced by the memorable treaty of C/ofer-Seven. His - 
ments on this head are taken from the Trial of Sir John Mordant ; and, 
3s the Author expreffes it, ‘ other evidence, equally undeniable :’ the 
examination, and crofs-examination of which we leave to thofe- who 
have more leifure to rake into thefe political embers. , 


Art. 9, The Rights and Liberties of the People of England vindie | 
cated. Proving, that the Freedom of an Englifhman’s Perfony 
and bis Property in his Goods, have been more than Thirty Times 
confirmed by the Monarchs of England. 8yo. 1s. Nicoll. 


This is the moft impudent piece of patchwork we remember to have _ 
fen. It is nothing more than a tranfcript of the famous arguments. of 
Cooke, Littleton, Selden, &c. Andall the proof we find that an Eng- 
lifhman’s freedom, &¢c, has been more than thirty times confirmed, is 
an aflertion of Mr. Selden’s, that Magna Charta has thirty times re- 
ceived the royal affent. They who know any thing of the matter, © 
know, that Mr. Selden fpoke truth; but it was incumbent on this title- 
page Weaver, to have produced higher authority, before’ he could pre- 
fume to eftablifh it as proof. In fhort, there is nothing in this Medley 
which the Writer can call his owa, but a preface of a fingle page; and 
that is neither fenfenor grammar. Such Vindicators of the public Li- 
berty, deferve to lofe their own. BR, ~a 


Art. 10. Ihe Anatomy of a late Negociation, LEarnefily addreffed 
to the (ove: Confideration of the People of Great Britain. to. 
Is. ilkie, 


They who are not wholly blinded by prejudice, or biaffed by intereft, ' 
cannot read this pamphlet without feeling the power of conviction. It 
is penned with great candour and good fenfe: though probably it might 
be more palatable to,the multitude, if it was feafoned with party zeal 
and fcurrilous inve&tive. The Writer expreffes himfelf like a fincere ' 
Patriot, offended at the excefles of both parties, and. jealous of an over- 
bearing influence in either. When will the public learn moderation ? 
When will they be convinced of this certain truth, that Zealots are but . 
the Tools of FaSion ! R-4 


Art. 11. Confederations on the prevailing Spirit of the prefent Times. 
In‘a Letter to the Scots Nation. 8vo. 6d. . Sandby. 


The Author affumes the benevolent office of a Moderator between 
the North and Scuth Britons; whom he tenderly and kindly exhorts to 
behave toward each other as friends and brethren: forbearing thofe idle 
feuds, and invidious ciftin@ions which have lately interrupted the har- 
mony and good underftanding that fubfifted between the filter nations, 

ore.a certain North. Britifh Nobleman became Prime Minifter. 


MIscELLANEOUS,' 


Att. 12. The Britifo Plutarch, or Biographical Entertainer. Be- | 
ing @ felef Collection of the Lives at large of the moft- eminent 
| Men, 
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Min, natives of Great Britain and Treland ; Fibs the Reign of 
Henry VIEL. to George U1. both inclufive, whether diflinguifhed 
as Statefmen, Patriots, [Farriors, Divines, Poets, Philofophers, 
Adirned with Copper-plates. Small Duodecimo, 12 Volumes, 
18s..fewed, Dilly. 


Since Lilliputian volumes came fo mach into fafhion, we have had 
many great books in miniature: and to fay the truth, fuch little collec. 
tions are well calculated for your little Readers, who are not able to 
manage a folio. | 

This minute fyftem of Britifh Biography cannot fail of being accept. 
able to young Readers; but it were to be wifhed, that the Editor had 
fpared himfelf the expence of the curious copper-plates with which this 
work is xcs embellifhed. Here is Lord Stair more frightful than Gene- 
ral Blakeney on an ale-houfe fign ; and ee Fielding the exact refem. 
blance of Jonathan Wild in the frontifpiece of a penny hiflory. Surely 
fuch extraordinary figures are not intended to give the rifling generation 
an improved tafte in the arts of defign and {culpture! | 

We have obferved very little in this fmall colle€&tion, that can be call. 
ed entirely zew, although there are one or two fketches of eminent per- 
fons, who are omitted in the Biographia Britannica, and in the Biogra- 

hical Ditionary, lately publifhed in eleven volumes oavo* ; particu. 
fatly the celebrated Dr. Berkley, Bifhop of Cloyne. The following 
anecdotes may be new to many of our Readers ; but as to their authen- 
titty, yedhave nothing to fay, as this Compiler appeals to no authori 
ties; nor do we, at prefent, recollect where we have met with thefe 
particulars before. 

* Georre Berkley was the fon of a Clergyman in Ireland, of a fma'l 
living, but at the fame time remarkable for his learning and piety, he 
therefore gave his fon the beft education his circumftances would admit 
of ; and, when fitted for the univerfity, taxed his little fortune, in or- 
der to fend him to Trinity college, Dublin, | 

‘ Here he foon began to be looked upon, as the greateft genius, or 
the greateit dunce, in the whole univerfity; thofe who were but flightly 
acquainted with him, took him for a fool; but thofe who fhared his 
mott intimate friendfhip, looked upon him as a prodigy of learning and 
good-nature. Whenever he 2ppeared abroad, which was but feldom, 
he was futtounded by a crowd of the idle or the facetious, who follow- 
ed‘him, “fiét to be improved, but to laugh. Of this he frequently com- 
plained, but there was noredrefs; the more he fretted, he became only 
the more ridiculous. . An aétion of his, however, foon made him more 
truly ridiculous than before: curiofity leading him one day to fee an 


execution, he returned home penfive and melancholy, and could not . 


forbear reflecting on what he had fen. _ He defired to know what were 
the pans and fymptoms a malefaClor felt upon fuch an occafion, and 
communicated to his Chum the caufe of his ftrange.curiofity ;. in fhort, 


he refolved to tuck himfelf up for atryal; at the fame time defiring, hig 5 


Companion to take him down at a fignal agreed upon. 
‘ The Companion, whofe name was Contarine, was to try the fame 


experiment himfelf immediately after. Berkley was accordingly tied yp: 


* Foran account of this work, fee Review, vol: XXVII. pi 300 
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the cieling, and the chair taken from under his feet ; but foon lofing 
the ule of his fenfes, his Companion, it feems, waited a little too long 
for the fignal aprons upon, ahd our Enquirer had liké to -have been 
banged jo good earneft ; for as foon as he was taken down, he fell, 
fa(elefs and motionlefs, upon the floor, After fome trouble, however, 
he was brought to himfelf; and obferving his band, ** Blefs my heart, 
Contarine” fays he, ** you have quite rumpled my band.” When it 
cme to Contarine’s turn to go up, he quickly evaded the propofal; the. 
gers danger had quite abated his curiofity. 

‘ Still, however, Berkeley proceeded in his ftudies with unabated 
ydoure A fellowfhip in that college is attained by fuperior learning 
only; the Candidates are examined in the moft public manner, in an 
smphitheatre erected for that purpofe, and great numbers of the Nobi- 
jiy and Gentry of the city are prefent upon the occafion. This exa- 
nination he p: fled with the utmoft applaufe, and was made a Fellow, 
the only reward of learning that kingdom has to beftow. 

‘Metaphyfical ftudies are generally the amufement of the indolent 
and the inquifitive ; his bufinefs as a Fellow, allowed him fufficient lei- 
fue, and his genius prompted him to {Crutinize into every abftrufe fub- 
et. He foon, therefore, was regarded as one of the beft Metaphyfi- 
cans in Europe; his logic was looked upon rather as the work of a 
man killed in Metaphyfics, than in the diale&tic of the ichools ; his 
treatife upon matter, was alfo thought to be the moft ingenious paradox 
that ever amufed learned leifure ; and many were the anfwers it procur- 
ed amongft all the Literati of Europe. - 

‘His fame as a Scholar, but more his converfation as a man of wit 
and good-nature, foon procured him the friendfhip and efteem of every 
perfon of fortune and underftanding ; among the reit, Swift, that lover, 
yetderider, of human nature, became one of the moft intimate, and it 
was by his recommendation that he was introduced to the Earl of Pe- 
terborough, who made him his Chaplain, and took him, as his Com- 
panion, on a tour which he made through Europe.—— 

‘ Some time after his return, he was promoted toa deanery, in which 
fiuation he wrote his Minute Philofopher, one of the moft elegant and 
genteel defences of that religion which he was born to vindicate, both 
by his virtues and his ingenuity. It was at this time alfo, that he at- 
tempted to eftablifh an univerlity for our American colonies, in Berma- 
das, one of the Summer iflands. Doétor Depufch, an excellent Mufi- 
can, and fome others of great abilities, were engaged in this defign, 
and atually embarked in order to put it in execution; but the thip be 
ing caft away, Berkeley was left to contrive fomething elfe to the ad- 
wr» of his country. : 

‘ He was alfo deeply interefted in a fcheme for promoting [the Au- 
thor’s expreffion ] the Englith language, by a fociety of Wits and men 
of genius, eftablifhed for that purpole, in imitation of the academy of 

rance; in this defizn Swift, Bolingbroke, and others, were united ; 
but the whole dropt by the ceath of Queen Anne, and the difcontinu- 
pace of Harley from being Prime Minilter, 

His friendthips and conneétions, however, did not, as was the cafe 
with Swift and fome others, prevent his promotion; he was made Bifhop 
oyne; and fure none ever had jufter pretenfions to the mitre than 
No man was more afliduous or punétual in his duty, none exatted 
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it more flriGly from his inferior Clergy, yet no Bifhop was ever more 


beloved by them, He fpent his time with the utmoft cheatfulnefs, jn 
nocence, and humanity; the meaneft peafant within ten miles of his 
feat, was familiar with him ; thofe of them that wanted, fhated his 
bounty ; and thofe that did not, had his friendship and advice, 
country which was defolate and unimproved, he took the utmof pains 
to improve, and attempted to fet an example of the proper methods of 
agriculture to the Farmer, as he had before of piety and benevolence to 
the whole kingdom. 

‘ Metaphyfical ftudies were his amufement, and the difgenfitions of 
charity he looked upon as his duty. But the opinions of Metaphyf.. 
cians he, at laft, began to contemn, and to doubt of the certainty, not 
only of every argument upon this fubject, but even of the fcience, He 
therefore turned his thoughts to more beneficial ftudies, to Politics and 
Medicine, and gave initances in both, of what he could have done 
had he made either his particular ftudy. : 

‘ In politics, a pamphlet publifhed by him, entitled, The Querift, is 
a fine inflance of his fkill, and was attended with fome beneficial circum: 
ftances to his native country.——His treatife on Tar-water rendered 
him more popular than any of his preceding produétions, at the fame 
time that it was the moft whimfical of them all. Here ‘he preténds to 
prove, @ priori, the effects of this, fometimes, valuable medicine; but 
then he extends them to every, and even oppofite diforders.—The pub. 
lic were long undeceived before his Lordfhip, who was the inventor, 
could be fo. He had built an hofpital at his own expence, near his 
gate, and to it all the poor were welcome; he attended them himéelf 
as. Phyfician; dofed them with tar-water, of the virtues of which he 
was. eijtirely confident.—His intention in this particular cannot be fufi- 
ciently applauded, though, perhaps, the fuccefs might not have an. 
{wered his expectations. Perhaps he carried his veneration for tar-wa- 
ter to an excefs: he drank it in abundance himfelf, and’ attempted to 
mend the conititutions of his children by the fame regimen:. this, how 
ever, he could never effeét ; and, perhaps, his defire of improving their 
health, atid their underftanding, at which he laboured moft affiduoully, 
might have impaired both. But his faults, if we know of any, all pro- 
ceeded from motives of humanity, benevolence, and good-nature. ¢ 

‘ He preferved the clofeft intimacy with the Gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood; and while he cultivated the duties of his ftation, he was not 
unmindful of the innocent amufements of life: mufic he was particu- 
larly fond of, and always kept one or two exquifite performers to amule 
his hours of leifure. | a ce 

¢ His income he was entirely contented with ; and when once offered 
a bifhopric much more beneficial than that he poffeffed, he declined ii, 
with thefe words, “ [love the neighbours, and they love me; why 











then fhould I begin, in my old days, to form new conneétions, and 
tear myfelf from thofe friends whofe kindnefs to me is the greateft hap- 


pinefs I enjoy.” Finding his health and conftitution impai d beyond 
the power of medicine, or his own tar-water, to reftore, e removed t 


Oxford, an univerfity he always loved, and at which he received a great 


rt of his education. “i> 

.¢ After a fhort:paffage, and a very pleafant journey, he arrived 3 

this famous featof learning, where he was vifited by many of his pe 
1 









_ Young Scamen> im general, efpesially 40 poor boys, who cannot afford 
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ends and admirers: but the certainty there was of fpeedily lofin 
iin, greatly damped the pleafure they would otherwife have had ‘in his 
. Ina fhort time after his arrival he expired, ‘greatly regret. 
we), by the poor, whom he loved, and the learned, whom he had ‘im- 
4 . 
e a Author of -the foregoing brief acéount of this truly great 
gan, bas neither mentioned the year of his. birth nor of his death. 
The latter we are enabled to fupply. ‘The worthy Bithop died on the 
i4th of January, 1753. We would alfo add, that his principal motive 
for going tO refide at Oxford, was, that he might himfelf fuperintend 
the education of his fon, whom he. accompanied thither: and alfo for 
the fake of pafling two or threé years among the Literati ‘in that noble 
bminary. . ‘}o,the credit of Lord Chefterfield, it fhould alfo,be remem- 
ered, that it was he who made Dr. Berkley the offer of ‘¢xthangin 
his bihhoprick for a better; altho’ this, amiable Prelate did not chile to 
geceptit: acting, in this inflance, like Plutarch—who béing ‘afked, 
why he refided in his native city, fo obfcure and {9 litthe—* 1 fay, 
(aid he) left it fhould grow ‘lefs.” | | | ) 


Art. 13. The Young Man’s Bookof Knowlege ;. Being a proper Sup- 
plement to ‘The Young Man’s Companion. _ By D. Fenning, 

~ ‘Author of the Royal Englith Diéionary, Univerial Spelting 
Book, Ufe‘of the Globes, &e.  12mo. 33.- Crowder, &c. 


Mr. Fennipg, whofe former labours we have. oc¢afionally re¢om- 
‘mended to the youth of this country, ‘Has given a’ judicious’ Compen- 
‘dium of many things neceflary. for the improvement of younger mimds, 
and the inftruction of the ignorant, of hagas age or ay viz. tl 

, Chronology, (particularly that of the Britifh hiflory) .Geography, 
ema and Natural philofophy, in their various branches, and Mofie, 
He has chofen the Socratic form, aed has managed his.converfations 
more naturally than many others who have followed this. familiar;me- 


thod of conveying inftruGtion. 


Art. 14. The Scaman’s feith ful Companion ;. being religious and 
prudential Advice to Sea-Officers, Mafters in the Merchants Ser- 


_ sce, their Apprentices, and Seamen in general: Mfo Prayers 


Juited to their various Occafions: With an hiftorical Account.of 
the glorious Victories obtained by his Majefly’s Arms in’ the late 
War; and a Lift of the Enemy's Ships taken. »To which is add- 
ed, the Archbifbop of Tuam’s Effay toward making the Knowlege 
of Religion eajy; and an Abftra& of bis plain Account of the 
Sacrament, » By Jonas Hanway, Efq; ‘12m. rs. 6d: bound. 
Rivington. oN, HCE em 

Mr. Hanway ‘has here compiled a work very judicionfly caleulated for 


‘the feivice of a fet of men to whom, as he juftly remarks, -we are a// 


under the higheft obligations, and to whom our childten may be no lefs 
obliged. As the-book is very cheap, -beiag of a bulk far exceeding the 
tfual proportion to fuch @ price,i/and containing fo great’a, variety -of 
wleful materials, we could with to recommend it as..a-proper. prefent to 


to 
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~ the want of fach a compilation in this country, are 
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to purchrfe inftruétion. It feems to have been drawn up undér the 

fpices of the Marine Society ; of which worthy and public-f irited vf 
dy, the Author is an ative and diflinguifhed member: and hij. e ‘ 
rience in many of the molt interefting concerns of a commercj ’ 


al 
could not but peculiarly qualify. Mr. Hanway for a work of thee Pe 


For, as he himfelf likewife obferves, with refpe& to the religious 
of the book, it is an abfurd prejudice to think, that fuch a work cults 
be performed by men of bufinefs. ‘ The learned and pious, fays he 
fometimes poffeis no other quality than learning and piety :’"—which is, 
very juft hint at the true caufe whence it often happens, that well-meant 
treatifes, compofed by worthy Divines, in their clofets (fecluded, in a 
reat meafure, from a general intercourfe with, and a due knowlege of, 
Be world) do but ill anfwer the laudable defign of their publication. 
Their Authors commonly talk of fin and wickednefs, in ‘fuch yz 4 
and indiftin€ terms, that their documents only feem like founding brat, 


‘or atinkling fymbal: while fuch Writers as Mr. Hanway bring things 
‘home to the bufinefs and bofoms of the people to whom they addrefs 


themfelves. —— As Horace fays, 
Reddere Per fone fcit convenientia Cuiguee we 


Art. 15. The Englifbman in Bourdeaux. A Comedy, Written in 


. Frenchy, by the celebrated Monf. Favart.. -Aed with uni- 
verfal Applaufe at the i pears ropes in Paris. Tranflated by 
an Englifh Lady now refiding in Paris. 8vo.° 1s. Kearfly. 


Monf. Favart has, in the charafier of Brampton, aPrifoner of War 
at Bourdeaux, generoufly complimented the Englith nation,’ on the open 
plainnefs and honeft bluntnefs of their manners, their inflexible coprage, 
their love of liberty, and other national virtues ; at.the fame time that 
he pleafantly rallies their gravity and gloom, their want. of politenefs, 
and ‘their pronenefs to national prejudices.— The original has merit ; byt 
we cannot fay fo much of the tranflation.—The. title-page informs us, 
that this comedy has had a more extraordinary run at Paris, than any 


‘other néw piece, in the memory Of the prefent frequénters of the 


French ftage. - 


' Art.16. 4 DiGionary, Spanifb and Englifh, and Englifh and Spa- 


nifh: Containing, the Signification of Words, with their differ- 
ent Ujes; the Terms of Arts, Sciences, and Trades; _ the Con- 

rudiions, Forms of Speech, Idioms ufed in both Languages, and 
feveral Thoufand Words more than any other Di€tionary; with 
their proper, figurative, burle{quey and cant, Significations, Sc. 
Alf the Spanifh Words accented and fpelled according to the mo 
dern Obfervations of the Royal Spanifh Academy of Madrid. By 
H. S. Jofeph Giral Delpino, Teacher of the Spanifh Lan- 
guage in London... Folio. 11. 10s. Millar. 


Mr. Delpino’s motives for the prefent undertaking, with his idea of 
x fet forth in his 

prefatory Advertifement : ; 
© The curious and profitable application, fays he,’ of this nation, t0 
learn the principal foreign languages of Europe, has encouraged t 
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rinting of feveral Di&ionaries, neceflary to facilitate the learning of 
the faid tongues; Of which the molt ufeful and neceflary, to an English 
young Merchant 1s, I believe, the Spanifh language,. for the extenfive 
and rich trade carried on with Spain, in Europe, and.in the Weftdn- 
dies. At the end of the lait century was pubtifhed, by one Minfhew, 
a very imperfeéi and defective Vocabulary, in Spanish and Englih, 
without any explanation of the feveral meanings of words, neither of 


‘expreffidns ; fome years after appeared the Dittonary of Captain Ste- 


phens, that ought to be called rather a faulty Colle@tion of the moit 


-witlefs Confonances, under the name of Proverbs, with ridiculous com- 


mentaries upon their true fenfe and origin. —Omitting thefe expreflive 
adages, thefe fhort and admirable- fentences multa paucis, thefe wife 
maxims exprefled in few words," and admired by all the learned in the 
Spanith language. At lait, in 1740, appeared a Didiionary, whofe ig- 
norant, felfith, and obftinate Writer, having before his eyes the moft 
learned and-ufeful work upon thé Caftilian language of the royal Spa- 
nifh Acedemy of Madrid, followed an Ortography, quite contrary to'the 
true etymology of words, to the common prefent ufe, and to ‘reafon. 
Inftead of inferting a great many expreflions and words that he omitted, 
as well as the explanation of them, he’ ftuffed his Di€tionary with filly 
tales and ftories, with ample and fele(s defcriptions of cities, villages, 
and rivers of Spain and America}* he added” to this; ‘pedantical’ decla- 
mations againft the Pope, the King of Spain, and the*Spanifh’ nation, 
without any reafon or motive; fo he made a performance worfe than 
any other of the fame kind, and‘very unvendible:for hi#'Bookfellérs, as 
they have experienced it. This induced 'me 40 undertake ‘this work, 


‘and to lay down in it the new modern and approved Grrography™, eftas 


blifhed by the Royal Spanith Academy; whofe’ obfervations I have fol- 
lowed, being admitted as rules by all’the learned in-Spain, and approv- 
ed of byall the modern Writers of that-nation. “Tt was hich tinve, nay 
there was an abfolute neceflity, to make a. new Spanith and Englifh Dic- 
tionary: for all Janguages alter by time and cultom; and the Spanifhy 
has received fo many alterations,: that nobody can preténd ‘to learn it in 
perfection as it is now fpoken at Court, and nfed by modert Atthors, 
without new inftruétions. The, called Cedilla, which'was fo much 
in ufe before, is now left off, and tHe reafons for it, the Ré@ader will 
find in my obfe:vations upon the z fubftituted-in its‘place, fome of ‘the 
Spanifh words are foftened, ‘and others altered, ‘as more conformable to 
their etymology from the Latin; as inftead of Coracon, we fay Cora~ 
zon; for veces, dezir, hazér; vezes, decir, hacér; | inftead of eftoy, 
doy, Regnoi; eftci, doi, Reino ; for dava, iva, devo, efcrivo ; daba, 
iba, debo, efcribo; for cavallo, govierno; caballo, gobierno, &c. _ 
All thefe alterations, and many others, have been made’ by the Aca- 
demy of Madrid, in its Diétionary, which is the’‘only ftandard for all 
thofe who aim at {peaking and writing carreétly the Spanifh language?" 
Leaving our Readers to theirown reflections on the angenteel mans 
ner in which this arrogant Compiler has treated the character of ‘his 
predeceffor, we fhall only remark, that we apprehend; there will ap- 
pear to have been the lefs occafion for fo much afperity,’* when it is con+ 
fidered, that probably Mr. Delpino would not have been fo readilyven= 


o--F 


_ * Our Author's orrography, ‘in’ this inflance,‘ is; “pethaps, fudioufly 
intended to convince his Readers that he is‘a true“ paniard, wee 
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“abled to compile his own Didiionary, if Mr. Pineda, &c. had not writ. 


ten before him, arid rendered ita very eafy tafk tor him to follow, after 
they had cleared the road. It feems, therefore, a little ungrateful in 


‘our prefent Author, thus to take the benefit of Mr. P——’s lanthorn, 


and at the fame time abufe the guide that fafely and gratuitoufly con. 


“duds him ! : 
“Ait.17. Philafler. A Tragedy. Written by Beaumont and 


Fletcher. With Alterations. As it is aéted at the Theatre. 
royal in Drury-lane. 8vo. 1s.. Tonfon. 
ck bis play having -been generally confidered as one of. the beft of 


-Beaumont and Fletcher’s produtions, but jaftly deemed unfit to appear 
before a modern audience, on account of the indecencies in fome parts 
of it, the Editor has endeavoured to obviate the objections brought 


againtt the piece.on thataccount, by removing thofe blemifhes, and 
rectifying fome other improprieties: all which the groffer tafe prevail- 


_ing in the earlier, part of the lait century, too readily tolerated, or, -pof. 
fibly,.even required. 


As. tothe form in which the piece is now fubmitted to the public,, the 


_Editor thus modeftly exprefles himfelf. ‘ Some, perhaps, (fays he) will 
think that. the Editor has taken- tog many liberties with. the,original, 
and many may cenfure him for not having made a more thor al- 
teration. ‘Lhere are, it muft be confefled, many things full left in the 
_play, which may be thought to lower the dignity of tragedy, and.whigh 


would not be admitted in a fable of modern conftruction. But where 
fach things were in nature, and inoffenfive, and ferved at the fame time 
as fo many links in the chain of circumftances, that compofe the action, 
it was thought better to fubdue, io fome meafure, the intemperance of 
the {cenes of low. hamour, than wholly to reje& or omit them. . It 
would nog have: been in. the. power, nor, indeed, was it ever in, the. in- 
tention or defire of the Editor, to give Philafter the,air of a modem 
performance, no.more than an Architeét of this age would endeavour to 
embellith the magnificence of a Gothic building with the ornaments of 
the Greek or Roman Orders. It is impofible for the fevereit. Reader to 
have a meaner opinion of the Editor’s fhare in the work than he enter- 
tains of it himfelf.. Something, however, was neceflary tobe done; 
and the reafons for what he has done, have already been affigned; nor 
can he repent of the trouble he has-talsen, at the inftance ofa friend, 
ewhom he is happy to oblige, when he fees himfelf the. infteument of 
reftoring Philafter to the theatre, of dilplaying new graces in:Mrs.¥ates, 
and of calling forth the extraordinary, powers of {0 promifing, a Genius 
for the flage as Mr. Powell*. | 

For us, tho’? we cannot but allow, with a brother Critic, jthat the 
Editor deferves to. be commended, both for what he 4as.ddne;, and what 
he has not done; yet we f{cruple not to declare, that, in our opinion, 
the ingenious Author of the Jealous Wife ough: to be more honourably 
employed, than inthe capacity of Correétoy and Refiner of other,men's 
performances ;—performanees which, after all the alterations aud: purty 


fications that may be thought neceffary to give them, will, perhaps,»by 


very few, be deomed {uperior, or even equal, to the productions) of his 
own Genius, 5 


* A new Performer; .whofe firft appearance was, in, the charaéter of 
Philafter: in which he.met with great,.and very deferved applauie. | 


.#_* The Remainder of the Cara/ogue, with the Sermons, in our nem 








